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ORIGIN OF NAMES IN NEW YORK.—(IX.) 


Manhattan, either “little island,” or “little people of 
the whirlpeol,” referring to He] Gate, or from Mamvae 
ha-ta, “place of drunkenness,” since Verrazani landed 
upon lower extremity, and gave Indians liquor. 

Manheimr, for town in Germany. 

Mannsville, for Colonel H. B. Mann. 


. Mannussing, island, from Indian word, Munnohan “an 
island.” 
Marathen, town, for battlefield in Greece. 
Marcellus, for illustrious Roman, M. Claudius Marcel- 
lus. 
Marcy, town and mountain, for Governor William L 
Marcy. 
Margaretville, for owner of land. Margaret Lewis 
daughter of Governor Morgan Lewis. 
Mariaville, for daughter of James Duane. 
Marilla, for Mrs. Marilla Rogers. 
Masonville, for Rev. John M. Mason of New York. 
Massena, for Andre Massena, Marshal of France. 
Matteawan, which in early days was noted 
peltry, “good fur,” or “charmed, enchanted skin.” 
Mattituck, “place without wood.”’ 


for its 


Mentz, for city in Germany. 

Meredith, for Samuel Meredith. 

Middleport, on account of its situation on the canal 
midway between Albion and Lockport. 

Millerplace, for Andrew Miller. 

Millerton, for Samuel G. Miller, one of the contractors 
and builders of the extension of the New York and Har- 
lem railroad from Dover Plains to Chatham. 

Milo, for Greek island. 

Milton, for John Milton, poet. 

Minerva, for goddess of wisdom. 

Minisink, “islanders” or “home of the Minsies.” 

Modena, for city in Italy. 

Mohawk, township and village, cither named by tribe 
of Indians, meaning ‘eats what lives,’ meaning that 
they were cannibals, or corruption of Maquaas, “musk- 
rat 

Moira, for Earl of Moira. 

Monsey, corruption of Indian word, minsi, “wolf.” 

Montague, for daughter of H. B. Pierrepont. 

Montauk, corruption of Indian Minnawtawkit, “island 
place,” or “in the island country.” 

Monticello, for home of Thomas Jefferson in Virginia. 
Montrose, from town in Scotland. 


Mooers, for General Benjamin Mooers. 
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THE PLACE OF COMFORT. 
BY EDITH M. THOMAS. 
It was leafy wildness fresh and lone,— 
The place where I was comforted, and where 
My soul arose, and shed its old despair. 


A stream ran out to meet the sea’s long moan, 
Lulling with a soft burden of its own; 


From bending branches breathed the fragrant air 
Not rudelier than when a dreamer’s hair 
Across a dreamer’s unwaked eyes is blown. 


IT cannot think what Angel met me there ~ 
(Unseen, unheard, nor yet thro’ touch made known); 
But ever has the heart within me grown 

Buoyant as music following vesper-prayer, 

Whenso, in wonder, past that place I fare, 
Where I was comforted in summers flown. 


—The Congregationalist. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


SUPERINTENDENT J. A. Pitman, Marlborough, 
Mass.: The highest function of education is to 
prepare for the duties of active citizenship, and the 
ability of our graduates to participate intelligently 
and helpfully in all the affairs of life is the crucial 
test of the efficiency of our schools. 


SUPERINTENDENT G. H. DANFORTH, Greenfield, 
Mass.: We do not wish to pamper our children, 
but we do crave for them every facility which 
makes for good health, good habits, and improved 
standards of living, good training of the heart, 
mind, and hand. We believe it is a duty to give 
them this, that money expended for this end pays 
good interest. 


PresipeNt G. STANLEY Hatt, Clark University: 
A famous old German pedagog, Haubererle, 
kept a record of some seventy thousand nota benes 
over the head with Bible, hymn-book, etc., cuffs, 
knock-downs, snaps on the ear, that he had admin- 
istered during his fifty-one years of teaching. Evil 


was bound up in the heart of a child, and the rod 
was the cure. 


SUPERINTENDENT W. O. Cartwricut, Walling- 
ford, Conn.: While the motor-minded child is by 
no means devoid of knowledge of the external 
world through the media of eye and ear, his chief 
development must come through expression found 
in motor activity. No better media than manual 


training and sewing can be found for this form of 
expression. 


WRONG NOTIONS ABOUT RESIGNATIONS. 
BY J. W. CRABTREE, PERU, NEB. 


No censure is too severe for the teacher who dis- 
regards her contract. It is possible, however, for 
school boards to fail to note the difference between 
honorably resigning and dishonorably breaking a 
contract. A teacher who desires to accept some 
other position has the same right to place a letter 
of resignation in the hands of the board of educa- 
tion that one in any other line of work has to offer 
his resignation. The teacher can resign just as 
honorably as can a city or county superintendent, a 
state house employee or a member of the Presi- 
dent’s cabinet. 

Men are not censured for resigning their posi- 
tions in other lines of work. No one questions the 
right of the county superintendent to resign when 
it is clearly to his advantage to do so. Seldom is 
the city superintendent unduly criticised for asking 
to be released in order to accept a better position, 
even though the resignation comes during the 
school vear. Then why charge that the underpaid 
sub-ordinate teacher is breaking her contract 
simply because she expresses a desire to accept a 
position that nays a little better salary? Should you 
not respect her for her desire to advance in the pro- 
fession and for her sense of business and justice as 
shown in the placing of her resignation in proper 
form before the authority that has the right to pass 
upon it? 

Is it not true that superintendents are often to 
blame for the false light in which subordinate 
teachers are placed? Some superintendents are in 
the habit of taking the view that it is very wrong 
for a teacher to resign unless there is an entire vaca- 
tion in which to fill the vacancy. The board, com- 
posed as it is of busy men, naturally permits the 
superintendent to do most of its thinking on such 
questions. As the superintendent is usually en- 
trusted with bringing the resignation to the atten- 
tion of the board, it is possible for him to place the 
teacher in either a good or a bad light. It is quite 
probable that there is a degree of selfishness in the 
attitude of the superintendent who does this in- 
justice to one of his teachers. He is not as willing 
for his subordinate teacher to receive a promotion 
as he is anxious for a better place for himself when 
the chance of a promotion comes. 

The teacher has a right to resign and owes it as a 


duty to herself to resign for any reason that would . 


justify a superintendent in offering his resignation. 
If it is proper for the superintendent to resign 
late in the vacation he ought not to influence the 
board or permit the board to believe that a teacher 
sins who resigns a short time before school opens. 
If he would resign for an increase in salary of 
seventy-five or a hundred dollars a year ought he 
not to grant his teacher the privilege of resigning 
for an increase of twenty or twenty-five dollars? 
Chances for promotion do not come often to 
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teachers in subordinate places. They come less 
often where superintendent and boards are severe 
on those who resign. Is it not the duty of the 
superintendent in particular to assist deserving 
teachers of long experience to better positions in 
his own schools or in schools in other places? He 
is certainly doing the teacher an injustice when he 
prevents her from securing a deserved promotion. 
Does he not also harm his school by such action? 

The best service that a superintendent can render 
his schools is to encourage the teachers under his 
supervision to aspire to better positions and to 
render positive assistance in getting them into 
better positions, though he may lose several of his 
best teachers every year, and even though the work 
is interrupted occasionally by changes during the 
school year. 

It has been the policy of the superintendents in 
many schools not only to cheerfully permit their 
teachers to accept better positions in other places, 
but to actually help them in securing such positions. 
As a result several strong teachers are taken every 
year from these schools for larger cities. These 
superintendents in helping their teachers are doubt- 
less thinking especially of the welfare of worthy 
co-workers, but the condition of these schools shows 
clearly that this action has also contributed to the 
welfare of the schools. Every promotion is an in- 
spiration to the entire corps of teachers, and 
strengthens the work of the school asa _ whole. 
Such a policy develops teachers. Many become 
strong who would remain weak under a different 
policy. 
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A good teacher who-had the refusal of a better 
position placed her resignation in thé hands of the 
board. The resignation was not accepted. ‘The 
teacher remained, doing the same conscientious 
work as before. The board however gave out the 
impression that she had made an attempt to break 
her contract. As a result during the last half-of the 
year she was without the support of parents or the 
co-operation of pupils. Still worse the superintend- 
ent was willing to allow the impression to gain 
ground that this teacher felt herself above the peo- 
ple of that small town. She was not re-elected, 
That is a sample of the treatment accorded to a 
number of most excellent teachers during the past 
year or two, who on being offered better posi- 
tions, placed their resignations in the hands of the 
board. That is wrong and every member of a 
school board knows it if he will give the matter a 
moment’s thought. 

Now and then a teacher leaves even though her 
resignation is not accepted. There is no danger of 
treating such a one too harshly. She is deserving 
of severest censure. She should and does lose the 
confidence and respect of other teachers. The con- 
tention of this article is, however, that the one who 
offers her resignation should not be treated as the 
one who breaks her contract. Do as you think best 
about accepting the resignation, but never brand 
one as a contract breaker simply because she de- 
sires to resign. In other words deal with your 
teachers when they resign as officials are in the 
habit of dealing with men and women in other posi- 
tions when they resign.—Nebraska Teacher. 


EDUCATION EAST 


AND WEST.—(IIl.) 


BY THE EDITOR. 


It may he a good starting point to say that the 
East cultivates acres and the West “sections,” that 
the East gets the most out of gardens and the West 
out of fields, that the East pays more attention to 
fertilizers and the West to implements. This ap- 
plies to every phase of life. 

For instance, nowhere else are there 1,500,000 
persons so adequately provided with satisfactory 
street car service as in Boston and vicinity, while at 
the same time there is no provision for convenient 
long distance street-car travel in New England. 
In the West, on the other hand, the city and 
suburhan service is usually poor to the limit, while 
the interurban service is simply luxurious. For 
example, I recently went from the .border of 
Illinois, at Crawfordsville, across the state of 
Indiana, far into Ohio, about two hundred miles, by 
street cars in a few hours, riding in a parlor car, 
with movable easy chairs, parlor car carpet, writ- 
ing table, fine lavatory appointments, and meals 
served en route. We were rarely on the public 
highway, had no dust, no smoke, no delays, and 
averaged thirty miles an hour including stops. 

Indianapolis has an interurban station in the 
heart of the city, many blocks better located than 
any railroad station, and every way better than any 


railroad station in Massachusetts outside of Bos- 
ton. It would certainly be unjust to judge the 
East by its long distance service or the West by 
its urban and suburban provisions. Each is en- 
titled to present its best endeavor. The East looks 
after individual localities as it cultivates its gardens 
and grooms its lawns, while the West does other 
things as it looks after long distance travel and 
provides the gang-plow and the harvester-reaper. 
Without keeping ever in mind this well-nigh uni- 
versal distinction, one will be mercilessly unjust in 
all educational judgments. Consider the weakness 
of either and it becomes an educational caricature. 

In Massachusetts we have almost universal pro- 
vision for the consolidation of rural schools, having 
almost literally wiped out the old-time small 
school. In the West there is little of this, there 
can be little of it, because the highways in nineteen- 
twentieths of the Mississippi and Missouri valleys 
make township transportation for much of the 
school year impracticable if not impossible, while in 
the farther West the population is so scattered as 
to make it impracticable. I met the teachers of four 
counties in Colorado this summer,—they were not 
the remote counties either,—and in each of them 
there were several schools with but one pupil—in 
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some cases the teacher received from public funds 
$50 a month for eight months for teaching one 
pupil. 
In a fourth of the districts the school had less 
than ten children, often less than five. In nineteen- 
twentieths of these schools consolidation is abso- 
Jutely impossible because of distances and land con- 
ditions. Taken as a whole there is no probability 
that the country west of Ohio can consolidate :ts 
schools as generally as they are already conscli- 
dated in “Jassachusetts for one hundred years. 
Nevertheless, wherever practicable, much is a!- 
ready accomplished in the relatively thickly-settled 
sections cf Indiana, Illinois, and Towa, but it cften 


requires tremendous effort, and is a3 vet little more 
than incidental. But there is arother side to it. 


THE TEACHER. 


BY SUPERINTENDENT J M. GREENWOOD, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Teaching is the noblest of professions. but the 
sorriest of trades. Every great and successful 
teacher must be imbued with spirit which delights 
in the acquisition, the assimilation, and the expres- 
sion of the highest forms of knowledge, now recog- 
nized as the essentials to clear thinking among the 
leading educators of the world. Teaching power 
without adequate scholarship and special technical 
knowledge of the history, the theory, the philos- 
ophy, and the practice of education leads tq 
pedantry, narrowness, and terminates in intellectual 
suicide. 

New conditions face the educators of America 
each year. Teachers must realize these conditions. 
With the extension of knowledge along all bound- 
aries, the improved methods of rapid and reliable 
transit among all the leading nations of the earth, 
the multiplication of books, newspapers, and maga- 
zines, insuring a widespread diffusion of knowledge 
in ali departments of human activity—the teacher 
who does not catch and hold the spirit of the hour 
and become inspired toward grander achievements 
and the realization of loftier temporal and spirit- 
wal ideals falls far below his high calling. The 
world’s great teachers have all had lofty ideals of 
life and its duties, and these they sought to realize 
in the lives of those whom they have taught, and of 
the innumerable hosts that have come after them. 

* * * * * 

Those who permit their thoughts to move contin- 
ually on a low plane of living and thinking seldom 
rise to the higher spiritual manifestations of life, 
and thereby deprive themselves of the very best 
there is in this world—that higher form of com- 
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munion which adorns and elevates humanity. 
Were it not to preserve our nation and its institu- 
tions, and to perpetuate to the remotest posterity 
all that we hold sacred, schools would not be es- 
tablished, maintained, and operated for the purpose 
of educating the youth of this land. In no primary 
or secondary sense are schools created and per- 
petuated as one of the great institutions of our 
civilization tor the sole purpose of giving employ- 
ment to persons except as they are chosen on ac- 
count of sound scholarship, special attainments, 
private personal qualifications, and continued effi- 
ciency to train the youth of America to become 
better men and women. Yet I am deeply im- 
pressed with the fact that the world’s work must 
be done largeiy by common people—common men 
and women. There are not enough geniuses to 
go round even as critics and fault-finders; but to 
teach well should be the highest ambition of every 
ordinary teacher. To teach, as Arnold puts it, 
from a living fountain should be the highest aim 
of every true teacher, The great teacher shares 
his scholarship with his pupils—Annual Address. 
LION-TAMERS.” 


BY SUPERINTENDENT M. J. PERRIN, 
Wellesley, Mass. 


The struggle with the ignorance and perversity 
of pupils is a real challenge, an adventure, a sport, 
a genuine battle. If we select good teachers and 
give them only so much work and burden that they 
may feel rested every morning, poor schools and 
naughty children will be less the complaint. This 
is not sentiment but practical wisdom. We owe it 
to the taxpayers and to their sons, that in that 
period of beginning adolescence with all its con- 
fusion of impulses, these sons shall not be turned 
out of school as bad boys, but.be curbed and 
trained and directed to the right by clever, healthy 
lion-tamers, who are not weary and hopeless, but 
confident, courageous, and bound to win out, 
morally and intellectually. If the criticism be true 
that our schools are becoming effeminized, it is not 
so much that they are taught by women, as that 
these brave and conscientious women are generally 
tired and frequently worked to the point of exhaus- 
tion. It will some day be seen to be the best policy, 
not only in the selections of teachers to count 
erudition as secondary to personality, but to keep 
this personality in first-rate condition ; and this will 
soon be doubly true in view of the demand that she 
shall represent the home as well as the school— 
Report. 


SWALLOWED UP BY A LITTLE FAILURE. 


BY ORISON SWETT MARDEN. 


There is hope for an ignorant man, who cannot write his name, even, if he has stamina and 
backbone. There is hope for a cripple who has courage; there is hope for a boy who has nerve 
and grit, even though he is so hemmed in that he has apparently no chance in the world, but there is 
no hope for a man who cannot or will not stand up after he falls, but loses heart when opposition 
strikes him, and lays down his arms after defeat. Let everything else go, if you must, but never lose 


your grip on yourself—Success. 
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WHAT IS EDUCATION? 


We print a number of definitions of education 
that have appeared in book form. Will you, yes 
“you,” write us at once, which definition suits you 
best? Which you like least? If none suits you, will 
you send us a definition of your own? 

Will you write us a paragraph regarding some 
one of these definitions, either about one that you 
like or that you do not like? 

Thomas Davidson: Education is that process by 
which a human being is enabled to transcend his 
original nature and attain his ideal nature. 

Prussia—official expression: Education secures 
the harmonious and equable evolution of the human 
powers. 

Stein: By education every power of the soul is 
to be unfolded, every crude principle of life is to be 
stirred up and nourished, a!l one-sided culture 
avoided, and the impulses on which the strength and 
worth of men rest, carefully attended to. 

James Mill, in Encyclopaedia Britannica: Educa- 
tion is to render the individual, as much as possible, 
an instrument of happiness, first to himself, and 
next to other beings. 

Herbert Spencer: The end in education is prepa- 
ration for rational living. 

John Stuart Mill: Education includes whatever 
we do for ourselves and whatever is done for us by 
others, for the express purpose of bringing us 
nearer to the perfection of our nature. 

Chambers’ Encyclopaedia: Education is confined 
to the efforts made, of set purpose, to train men in 
a particular way—the efforts of the grown-up part 
of the community to inform the intellect and mould 
the character of the young. 

Alexander Bain: Education is the means of 
building up the acquired powers of human beings. 

Alfred Fouillee: Education is to cultivate faculties 
which are the most elevated in character, and give 
to them greater fixity and solidity. 

J. J. Findlay: The employment of certain delib- 
erate modes of influence, as an addition to the in- 
evitable influence of circumstance and environ- 
ment that operate upon all human life. 

Thomas Arnold: Education is to touch and 
direct the individual activity and interest largely 


through the use of the power that resides in num- 


‘bers bent upon a common end. 

Walt Whitman: Education should widen the 
latitude and lengthen the longitude of the indi- 
vidual, the community, and the race. 

Comenius: Education should develop self-rever- 
ence, self-knowledge, and self-control. 

H. Thistleton Mark: Education should reach 
the individual in the mass and help him in his 
special difficulties. 

Pestalozzi: Education is symbolized by a tree 


-planted near fertilizing waters,—the seed germi- 


nates and expands into trunk, branches, leaves, 
flowers, and fruits, so education forms the possi- 
bilities of a child into a harmonic whole, and builds 


“up humanity into the image of God. 


Milton: Education is that which fits a man to per- 


form justly, skilfully, and magnanimously all the 
offices, both private and public, of peace and war, 

Herbert Spencer: Education teaches how to live 
in the widest sense. 

Henry Barnard: Education leads to physical, 
mental, and moral attainments and excellences of 
the people, individually and collectively. 

Henry Watson: Education is the gaining of 
knowledge in order to culture. 

Bishop John Lancaster Spalding: Education is 
the awakening of the mind and the formation of 
character. 

W. T. Harris: Education should form right ideas 
and right habits. 

The Greek idea: Education is the development of 
all the powers of the human being in due proportion 
and harmony. 

J. J. Findlay: Education is a social science which 
confines itself to the welfare of the child as a pupil. 
Education promotes the growth of complete char- 
acter. 

Froebel: Education consists in leading man, as a 
thinking, intelligent being, growing into self-con- 
sciousness, to a pure and unsullied, conscious and 
free representation of the inner law of Divine 
Unity, and in teaching him ways and means thereto, 

Francis W. Parker: The motive of education is 
to make man better. 

W. T. Harris, L.L.D., U. S. commissioner of 
education: Education enlarges the child’s survey of 
the world in which he lives. Education stimulates 
and develops a child’s individuality. Education 
should harmonize the individual will and the insti- 
tutional wiil. 

Edwin A. Abbott: Education should mould chil- 
dren for right action by creating in them good 
habits. 

John Dewey: . Education is the development of 
character in the interests of society. 

Froebel: Education should lead and guide man 
to clearness concerning himself and in himself, to 
peace with nature and to unity with God. 

Committee of Fifteen: Education has to do with 
the relation of the pupil to his civilization. 

Herbert Spencer: Education should train chil- 
dren to earn a living, to be dutiful in the home, to 
serve society, and to make a wise use of leisure. 

W. T. Harris: Education should bring the child 
expeditiously into a correct understanding of his 
relation to the race, and into a helpful activity 
within civilization. 

Webster: Education is the act or process of edu- 
cating—educating is bringing up a child. 

Education is the act of guiding the powers of a 
child. 

Education is the act of developing a child. 

Education is the act of expanding, strengthen- 
ing, and disciplining the child. 

Education is the act of forming or regulating the 
principles of the child. 

Education is a drawing forth, disciplining the 
intellect. 
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The Century Dictionary: Education is the ac- 
quisition of knowledge. 

Education is mental and moral training. 

Education is the cultivation of the mind, feelings, 
and manners. 

Education comprehends all that disciplines and 
enlightens the understanding, corrects the temper, 
cultivates the taste, and forms the manners and 
habits. . 

J. F. Clark: Education is the unfolding of the 
whole human nature. 

William Chandler Bagley, Montana normal 


school, Dillon: Acquiring experiences that will 
serve to modify inherited adjustments. 

John M. Gregory: The development of powers 
and the acquisition of knowledge. 

David Salmon, Sweden: Develops every muscle, 
trains every sense to rapid and full perception of 
physical facts, makes the memory strong to re- 
tain, quick to reproduce, and stores it with knowl- 
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edge likely to facilitate the business and elevate the 
pleasures of life, accustoms the imagination to 
create lively pictures of beauty and lofty ideals of 
conduct, refines and gives power to the intellect, 
and makes it sure in judging and logical in reason- 
ing, moves the emotion to admiration of “whatso- 
ever things are true,” etc., develops a will that the 
storms of passion cannot shake, and decrees right 
action so long that wrong action is difficult. 

W. C. Bagley, Montana normal school: Educa- 
tion is the process by means of which the individual 
acquires experiences that will function in rendering 
more efficient his future action. 

Dictionary of Philosophy and Psychology: The 
science and art of human development. 

The same: The training of the mind and body 
through instruction and exercise. 

S. S. Laurie: Education is unconscious through 
environment, and conscious through the school. 


SALARIES, TENURE, AND PENSIONS.— (Ill) 


A GREAT N, E. A. REPORT. 

CARROLL D. WRIGHT, Chairman. 
[The committee was appointed at the Boston meeting, July 8, 1903. It consisted of Carroll D. 
Wright, Anna Tolman Smith, E. G. Cooley, Catherine Goggin, Franklin H. Giddings, R. H. Halsey, 


William McAndrew. 


Charles H. Verrill, an expert statistician, conducted the investigations. ] 


CITIES OF MORE THAN 1,000,000. 
There are 3 such cities. 
In the high schools.— 
84 men principals average $3,788. 
8 women principals average $2,240. 
553 men teachers, $1,886. 
658 women teachers, $1,387. 
In the elementary schools:— 
399 men principals, $2,731. 
508 women principals, $1,927, 
831 men teachers, $1,443. 
18,453 women teachers, $882. 


FROM 200,000 TO 1,000,000. 
16 such cities, 
In the high schools: — 
50 men principals, $2,764. 
4 women principals, $1,530. 
621 men teachers, $1,489. 
926 women teachers, $1,056. 
Elementary schools:— 
461 men principals, $1,849. 
612 women principals, $1,159. 
286 men teachers, $1,151. 
14,058 women teachers, $668. 


100,000 TO 200,000. 
20 such cities. 
In high schools:— 
42 men principals, $2,418. 
396 men teachers, $1,229. 
677 women teachers, $936, 
In elementary schools: — 
228 men principals, $1,434. 
54 women principals, $936. 
64 men teachers, $681. 
7,257 women teachers, $602, 


50,000 TO 100,000. 
88 such cities. 
In high schools:— 
48 men principals, $2,298. 
3 women principals, $1,450. 
366 men teachers, $1,331. 
561 women teachers, $868. 
In elementary schools:— 
322 men principals, $1,376. 
471 women principals, $870. 
60 men teachers, $602. 
7,635 women teachers, $572. 


30,000 TO 50,000. 
58 such cities. 

In high schools: — 
62 men principals, $1,725. 
3 women principals, $780. 
268 men teachers, $1,019. 
542 women teachers, $767. 

In elementary schools: _— 
343 men principals, $1,113. 
416 women principals, $764. 
78 men teachers, $542. 
6,564 women teachers, $517. 


20,000 TO 30,000. 


74 such cities. 


In high schools: — 
79 men principals, $1,701. 
1 woman principal, $900. 


257 men teachers, $960, =- 


563 women teachers, $724. 
In elementary schools:— 

215 men principals, $1,058. 

461 women principals, $668. 

54 men teachers, $508. 

4,947 women teachers, $479. 
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15,000 TO 20,000. 

60 such cities. : 
in high schools:— 

54 men principals, $1,474. 

5 women principals, $1,348. 

152 men teachers, $934. 

338 women teachers, $744. 
In elementary schools:— 

140 men principals, $899. 

264 women principals, $650. 

32 men teachers, $509. 

2,474 women teachers, $487. 
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The school system of Waterbury has developed 


marvelously along many lines during the past eight 
years, under the wise administration of Superin- 
tendent B. W. Tinker: It has kept well apace with 
the city’s rapid growth in the industrial world. 


There is no evidence of “race suici‘e” in Water- 
This is well shown from the fact that the 


cent. in ten years. It has, fortunately, been pos- 
sible to erect schoolhouses fast enough to accom- 


10,000 TO 15,000. 


110 such cities. 
In high schools:— 
93 men principals, $1,260. 
10 women principals, $919. 
187 men teachers, $856. 
514 women teachers, $655. 
In elementary schools: — 
152 men principals, $878. 
400 women principals, $605. 
38 men teachers, $513. 
4,269 women teachers, $456. 


8,000 TO 10,000. 


88 such cities. . 
In high schools:— 
72 men principals, $1,180. 
4 women principals, $1,074. 
122 men teachers, $740. 
373 women teachers, $622. 
In elementary schools: — 
118 men principals, $732. 
197 women principals, $574. 


57 men teachers, $488. 
2,573 women teachers, $443. 


BARNARD SCHOOL, WATERBURY, CONN. 


THIS IS THE AGE OF LEARNING. 
BY J. W. CARR, ANDERSON, IND. 


This is distinctly the age of learning. Other 
ages have produced scholars and made splendid 
contributions to the fund of human knowledge. I 
would not disparage their achievements nor detract 
from their renown. But in every other age learn- 
ing has been for the few—the rich and the highly- 
favored, while now, in this country at least, it is the 
heritage of all. The marvelous development of our 
country has not been due alone to our natural re- 
sources, but primarily to the intelligence and 
energy of our people. Our rapid conquest of the 
markets of the world is due chiefly to the genius of 
the captains of American industry and to the intelli- 
gence of American workingmen. We are supreme 
in agriculture not alone because of the fertility oi 
our soil, but because of the fertility of our brains. 
The wonders of science, the marvels of invention, 
the triumph of mechanical and industrial arts, the 
substitution of machinery to do the world’s work 
instead of man and beast, the conquest of time and 
space by means of steam and electricity, the im- 
provement of food plants and the invention of new 
ones, the multiplication of libraries and schools and 
books and newspapers, the increase of travel and 
the wonderful interchange of thought—these are 
characteristic of the times and attest the fact that 
this is primarily the age of learning —Address. 


modate the rapid increase in the school population. 
Ten large buildings have been built since 1897 at 
a cost of $500,000, and these buildings are, in 
points of size, architecture, and equipment, second 
to none in New England. Six other buildings 
have been thoroughly remodeled, with new heating 
appliances and modern sanitation. Within the 
time stated one hundred and twenty-four rooms 
have been opened, not including those of the new 
high school. The value of the school property is 
estimated at $1,048,900. 

The first kindergarten was opened in 1903, and 
to-day there are twelve well-equipped rooms of 
this character. 

The evening school is in a flourishing condition. 
There are full high and grammar school courses, 
also special courses in chemistry, mechanical, and 
industrial drawing, and a_ special commercial 
course. 

Since 1898 none but trained teachers have been 
appointed to positions in the Waterbury schools. 

Salaries are similar to those paid in most pro- 
gressive cities in Waterbury’s class. 

THE EQUIPMENT. 

The equipment for school work is excellent. 

Modern books abound. Superintendent Tinker 


believes that good workmanship demands good 
tools, and the supply has grown vear by year so 
that to-day no building is without thoroughly up- 
to-date text-books. 

Teachers’ reference libraries are to be found in 
every building. Principals are allowed to order 
annually per 


books on the basis of five dollars 
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room, so that these libraries are constantly grow- 
ing. 

Two schools have devoted one year’s reference 
library allowance to purchasing the A. T. Thomp- 
son magic lantern and a stock of slides for illus- 
tration of geography work. These lanterns are of 
the same make as the one used in Chicago Univer- 
sity for this purpose. Lanterns will undoubtedly 
be added to the equipment of other schools. 
Many schools own several individual stereopticons, 
with sets of pictures, for the better teaching of 
geography. 

COURSE OF STUDY. 

The course of study has been enriched and im- 
proved. Revisions are made as occasion demands, 
and the course may be said to be well up-to-date. 
Non-essentials have been eliminated, and while 
emphasis is placed upon the “three R’s,” and music 
and drawing have their place, it will be seen that 
a “many-sided development” is appreciated from 
the fact that cooking is prescribed for the girls 
of the ninth grade, and that out-of-door gardening 
has been introduced this year at one of the schools. 
It is the intention to introduce gardening at other 
schools from year to year. 

In another building window-gardens, a study of 
soil, and the distribution of 2,400 packets of 
vegetable and flower seeds for “home gardens,” 
with directions for making the gardens, have been 
features of this spring’s work. 

A course in civics is mapped out for all grades. 
Supplementary “Civic readers” have their place in 
Grade V1. 

“Local history,” in which Waterbury is pecu- 


liarly rich, finds a place in Grades IV. to IX. 
Two interesting and comprehensive little booklets 
relating to the history of Waterbury have been 
compiled for the use of the pupils of these grades. 
High ideals of thought and deed are presented 
to the pupils in the primary as well as in the gram- 
mar grades hy means of excellent courses in litera- 
ture and history. The little child must be lifted 
out of himself into something nobler, stronger. 
The poets make the world about them speak the 
highest thoughts to us in language that is “music 
to the soul.” The selections designated for memo- 
rizing are well adapted to the different grades. No 
child can pass through the primary and grammar 
schools without knowing many of the masterpieces 
of literature. 

The work in history in the lower grades is, of 
course, grouped around individuals, making the 
pupils familiar with the lives of our heroes, so that 
they not only admire the men, but love them for 
what they have done. Thus is given a broader 
view of life and an inspiration for good living, by 
being brought in contact with those who have 
done so much good in the world. 

In the primary grades particularly, co-ordination 
is aimed for, and the work is growing in the de- 
velopment of the harmonious whole. 

ART IN THE SCHOOLS. 

By means of “art in the schools” the Waterbury 
boys and girls are being led to appreciate the 
beautiful. The most potent factors in our educa- 
tion are the silent influences round about us. 
Much has been done in the study of artists and 
their masterpieces, and in placing pictures and casts 
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in the schools. Money has been contributed in a 
large degree by the pupils themselves. One school 
has raised nearly six hundred dollars for this pur- 
pose within two years, by the voluntary contribu- 
tions of the children. Other schools have con- 
tributed largely in this direction, and to-day hun- 
dreds of good pictures, bas-reliefs, and casts of 
various types adorn the buildings. 


THE PUBLIC LIBRARY AND THE SCHOOLS. 


It is interesting to note the close relation exist- 
ing between the public library cf the city and the 
public schools. Several of the larger schools are 
“branch libraries” of the public library, and pupils 
draw books from the “branch” during the “library 
period,” which occupies one-half hour each week. 
It is intended that eventually every schoolroom in 
the city from Grade JV. to Grade IX. shall become 
a “branch” of the city library. 


The following brief composition, written by a 
pupil shortly after the opening of a “branch” in 
one of the schools, gives something of an idea of 
the work in this direction :— 


BOOKS IN OUR LIBRARY. 

To begin with the books belong to the Bronson li- 
brary. They are very good books. If you are a 
stranger in this town you will find our public library on 
Grand street. 

The number lent to our room is forty-three. The 
books look to be new ones and I don't doubt that they 
are. Bach has its name, and some in addition a picture 
on the cover. 

Each child has a chance to get a new book every Fri- 
day. You can keep your book two weeks, but no longer, 
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unless you have it renewed. If you keep your book 
more than two weeks you have to pay a fine of two 
cents a day for every day you keep it over two weeks, 
The teacher has a little pack of slips. On each slip ig 
the name of a book and she charges our name to it. 
When we return our books she crosses our name off. 


Harry Edwards. 


The plan of the “branch libraries” was brought 
about by most earnest effort on the part of Super- 
intendent Tinker. This year the city appropriated 
$2,000 for books for the public library to be used 
in establishing other “branches” in the public 
schools. 


THE SUPERINTENDENT. 


Superintendent B. W. Tinker, now in the eighth 
year of his superintendency in Waterbury, is one 
of the youngest superintendents in New England 
to hold so responsible a position. Mr. Tinker has 
marked executive ability, is quick to anticipate the 
needs of his schools, and as quick to remedy de- 
fects when the remedy lies within his power. It 
was through him that “promotions through ex- 
aminations” were abolished. Tests, however, are 
given at frequent intervals. 

Principals’ meetings are held every two weeks, 
and matters that relate to the development of the 
schools are discussed at this time. 

Progressiveness is in the air, and everything that 
can be done to further a system that will develop 
the best citizenship in the rising generation is 
being done. It is not too much to say that the 
Waterbury schools are growing in every way under 
the administration of Mr. Tinker. 


WHY WRITTEN.—(I.) 


COLERIDGE’S “‘ANCIENT MARINER.” 


This famous poem, without a peer in its own 
class, was composed to meet the expenses of a 
short holiday trip. 

Coleridge, Wordsworth, and the latter’s sister, 
Dorothy, proposed a walking tour over the Quan- 
tock hills to a historic spot known as “The Valley 
of Stones.” On figuring up the cost of the excur- 
sion, it was found that it would be about £5 ($25). 
But their united purses were unequal to any such 
outlay. So it was proposed that the two poets 
should jointly compose a poem to be sent to the 
New Monthly Magazine to defray the expense. 

On the way over the hill paths they planned the 
frame-work of the poem. Coleridge suggested as 
a beginning the ificorporation of a vivid dream 
that had come to one of his friends. The dream 
was of “a skeleton ship, with figures in it.” But to 
account for the phantom ship and its ghostly crew 
was considered essential. Wordsworth had been 
reading in Shelvocke’s “Voyages” of the great 
albatrosses, with wings stretching some twelve feet 
from tip to tip, that had been seen during a trip 
round Cape Horn. And he suggested that a sailor 
should be represented as killing one of these great 
birds, and that the tutelary spirits of that drear 
region should revenge the slaughter of the bird, 
and vent their displeasure on the thoughtless sea- 


man He also suggested the navigation of the ship 
by dead men. 

But they had not gone far in their work of com- 
position before it was found that they differed very 
materially both as to subject-matter and style. So 
the thought of joint-authorship was abandoned, 
and Wordsworth left it to Coleridge to give the 
incident the form that his splendid fancy and imag- 
ery might suggest. 

Coleridge put his supreme effort into his work, 
and it is not venturing too far to say that never 
before nor afterwards did he reach the heights of 
genitis revealed in the “Rime of the Ancient 
Mariner.” 

Traill says of it: “The weird ballad abounds in 
those very qualities in which Coleridge’s poetry— 
with all its merits—is most conspicuously deficient, 
while on the other hand it is wholly free from the 
faults with which he is most frequently and justly 
chargeable.” 

But the most interesting feature of this master- 
piece of realistic illusion is that it was written to 
defray the expenses of a very humble holiday out- 
ing. Because of this lowly aim, the poem has been 
spoken of as “a potboiler.” But alluding to this 
homely yet forceful appellation, an eminent critic 
has this to say of it: “It is the most sublime of 
‘potboilers’ to be found in all literature.” 
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& TIMELY READING FROM “THE FAERIE 
QUEENE.” 


BY HUBERT M. SKINNER, CHICAGO. 


“The rueful story of Sir Paridell” is almost lost 
in the vast mass of poetic romance and legend con- 
tained in “The Faerie Queene.” Yet it affords a 
charming study of Spenser’s style, within the com- 
pass of a score of stanzas, and will repay the pains 
of the teacher who hunts it out for eareful study by 
his class in literature. 

A special merit of this brief selection is that it 
presents together the three branches of the Trojan 
legend, with which the history of Europe begins— 
the Greek, the Roman, and the British branches of 
the story. It is, in fact, a model of correlation to 
delight the soul of the true Herbartian. 

The Romans of old were not to be thrown into 
the shade by the Greek boastings of heroic ances- 
try ; they claimed to have a legend that they them- 
selves were descended from Trojan heroes, who 
fled with Aeneas from the ruins of Troy. And the 
Britons of old, in the same spirit, boasted that their 
capital city was built by Trojan refugees led by the 

eat-grandson of Aeneas. In the time of the 
Btn in England, all three branches of the 
“heathen tale” were thrown out of the histories 
with contempt as being untrue. Later, the Grecian 
and Roman narratives, immortalized hy Homer and 
Vergil, have been restored to favor, despite their 
legendary and mythical character; and the time 
fas fully come for a restoration of the British 
legend, which has been so much drawn upon by 
the masters of English verse from Layamon te 
Shakespeare, and from Shakespeare to Tennyson. 

Spenser has not been sufficiently studied in our 
schools. Unfortunately, well-chosen selections 
from the great mass of his poetry are not available 
in the most convenient form for school use and for 
popular reading. More elegant than Chaucer, and 
amazing in his power over the elements of speech, 
Spenser is the delight of the student who is intro- 
duced to him. His marvelously beautiful stanza is 
a triumph of literary elegance, with its peculiar 
alternations of rhyme, and its long Alexandrine at 
the close (generally broken in the middle) like a 
“lingering sweetness long drawn out.” We can all 
say, with Whittier :— 

“T love the old nfelodious lays 


That sweetly melt, the ages through— 
The songs of Spenser's golden days.” 


“The Faerie Queene” has no proper beginning 
or middle, and to the reader it seems almost to 
‘have no end. Instead of containing episodes, it is 
made up of them. Selections must be made from 
the mass. The selection of “the rueful story of Sir 
Parideil” is brief, characteristic, and interesting in 
itself. 1t offers, moreover, an interesting study in 
the correlation of classic folklore and literature. 

It is rendered especially appropriate at the pres- 
‘ent time by the “Kéltic revival,” and the recom- 
mendation of the committee of seven relative to 
the need for more study of early Britain. It is 
‘brought to the minds of many scholars by the con- 
ferring of knighthood upon an American woman 
by the king of the Belgians—for in this selection 
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Britomart figures as a “maiden knight,” -and- is 
addressed as “Sir.” 

The “rueful story” begins with stanza XXII. 
Canto IX., Book III. of “The Faerie Queene,” 
and includes twenty stanzas, as stated above. It 
contains the oft-auoted couplet:— 

“For loyal Britons sprong from Trojans bold, 

And Troy Novant was built of old Troy's ashes cold.” 
Troy Novant (New Troy) is, of course, London, 
and is associated with the Trinovantes of Caesar’s 
“Commentaries.” A very full account of the 
British Trojan legend is found in Canto XI., Book 
of “The Faerie Queene. 


TALKS ON SPELLING.—(II.) 
BY THE EDITOR. 


There are several helpful suggestions that may 
be made regarding ways and means of helping poor 
spellers, but there is no specific, no. sure cure, no 
royal road to smooth spelling for any one who was 
born short in this regard. 

Probably the safest and surest way is to. require 
a pupil at school, and a child at home, to write over 
again every exercise in which he has misspelled a 
word. This has the same effect as correcting proof 
on the part of a type-setter. It is sometimes almost 
cruel not to accept a paper in arithmetic, or geog- 
raphy, because there is a misspelled word in the 
page, but if by any amount of extra work you can 
help a child to spell well you have done him a 
greater service than you will do him probably in 
either the geography-or the arithmetic class. 

Do not make the mistake of marking the_arith- 
metic or geography exercise less because of the 
spelling in that paper, but mark the spelling in 
every exercise as a part of the spelling work of the 
school. When you tequire a whole exercise to be 
rewritten for the correction of the one word, be 
sure that the pupil understands that it is the spell- 
ing and not the arithmetic or geography that is in 
error. While I would not have poor spelling count 
for more by way of discredits than the other sub- 
jects, I would scatter eredits freely for effort to im- 
prove. 

Good spelling will never be secured by treating 
the spelling lesson like any other lesson. It is a 
fatal habit into which the schools have fallen to 
slice up the day in program fashion, giving to spell- 
ing the shortest time of any subject, and occupy- 
ing it in pronouncing about twenty words from the 
spelling book for oral or written spelling by the 
pupils. The wit of man could scarcely devis: 
greater stupidity than this. 

The so-called spelling books are as a rule prop- 
erly language books, but of that later. 

The pupil who never misspells a word in his 
regular written exercises has no occasion to take 
the ordinary spélling lesson. The pupil who 
always misses words will get no help whatever 
from such a lesson. The work of the teacher is to 
help a child to spell uniformly well, and failing in 
that, to establish the habit of consulting the dic- 
tionary, Dreka’s word book, or something of the 
kind. 

The old-time county academies, used to have a 
Botany Bay class, sometimes so called, which met 
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a half-hour before the elass work of the day began, 
in which one of the most expert teachers of the 
academy got together the students who were pecu- 
liarly bad in* grammar and spelling. Something 
akin to that should be in every school, not neces- 
sarily each day, not necessarily as a class exercise, 
but the teacher should have her program so ar- 
ranged that there isa period daily of not less than 
twenty minutes into which she can put special work 
with specially needy pupils. 

After school work and before school are now 
under the ban, but there can be no objection to a 
vacant period some time in the day for such work. 
The spelling lesson. periods, so called, could readily 
be assigned to this, and put the use of the spelling 
book into the language period. 

{n marking the spelling in any exercise, do not 
mark the word misspelled, but merely mark the 
line in which it appears. ‘There is little merit in 
looking up a word that you are told is misspelled, 
but the habit of looking over a line to find the 
misspelled word is of incalculable value. 

Much of the misspelling of the ordinary person 
would never be sent off had he the habit of scan- 
ning his werk, looking definitely at each word. 
This habit can be established with most pupils if 
the line, and not the word, is marked. Later it will 
be sufficient to mark the paragraph in which it 
occurs, and finally it will be sufficient with most 
pupils to indicate merely the fact that one, two, or 
any specified number of ‘words were misspelled om 
the page. 

INTERNATIONAL COURSE OF STUDY IN 
PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE.— ( II.) 
BY MARY H. HUNT, BOSTON. 
TOPICS FOR SECOND YEAR. 
AGE OF PUPILS SIX TO SEVEN YEARS. 
[Oral Instruction with Observation. Book for Teach- 
ers’ Use Adapted to Such Instruction.] 

Parts of the Body.--Parts used in eating, catch- 
ing a ball, etc. 

Clearliness—Need of bathing often, of clean 
hands and face, of clean clothing. Uncleanliness 
of tobacco using. 

Wear and Repair of Body.—Cause. 
Material for repair. 

Need of Exercise and Rest.—Strength gained by 
play. Repair most rapid in sleep. Best time for 
sleep. 

Food—-A good breakfast, lunch, 
much to eat. Why not between meals. 
and their care. 

The Sense of Taste—Different flavors of food. 
Things that blunt the sense of taste. 

Table Manners.—Proper use of knives, forks, 
spoons, napkins, etc. 

The Grape and Its Juice——Good uses of grapes. 
Wine, a wrong use. 

The Eye.—Visible parts of the eves and their use. 
Tears. Why we should see accurately. Care of 
the eyes. Danger from use of tobacco. 

The Ear.—What we learn through hearing. 
Distinguish between high and low, soft and loud, 
agreeable and disagreeable sounds, Apply in all 
vocal exercises, 


Hunger. 


dinner. How 
The teeth 
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The Voice--Why cultivate.‘ pléasarit! tones, 
Danger in screaming, im bad air; and tobacco 
smoke. 

The Nose.—What facts are learned by smell 
alone. Other uses of the nose: Use of handker- 
chiefs. Colds from breathing impure air. 

Touch._-Where the sense of touch is located. 
Distinguish between objects that are: hard, soft, 
rough, smooth, etc. Helen Keller. 

Beer——Made from grain. Bread made from 
grain is healthful; beer is not, because it contains 
alcohol. Beer may make one stupid and sleepy 
and less fit for work. 


THE NEW NEW YORK SITUATION. 


After careful consideration by the board of superin- 
tendents of all the criticisms and suggestions made by 
principals and district superintendents, it has been de- 
cided as follows:— 

Electives.—That the electives be continued, and that 
Spanish be substituted for Latin and stenography, so 
that the electives are French, German, or Spanish. 

English.—That very slight changes in Enmglish be 
made, as the course of study in this subject is consid- 
ered to be quite satisfactory. 

Mathematics.—That the work of the fifth and sixth 
years in mathematics be lightened considerably; that 
arithmetic be continued through the seventh and eighth 
years of the course; that the course in algebra be sim- 
plified, the work confined to the solution of problems by 
the help of the algebraic equation, and that the work of 
the last term of the elementary course be confimed en- 
tirely to “a general review of the mathematical course,” 
thus allowing the principals opportunity to give special 
attention to the portions not thoroughly mastered. 

History and Civics—That the worx in history and 
civics in the fourth year he closely correlated with the 
work in geography; that the work of the 4B grade be 
confined to a few brief stories of peoples and persons 
associated with the important countries of the world 
and designed to mark important epochs in the world’s 
history; that American history be treated throughout 
the fifth and sixth years in biographical and narrative 
form, the 5A work confined, to the discovery period, the 
5B to. the colonial period, the 6A to the period from the 
close of the French and Indian war to the close of the 
war of 1812, and the 6B to the period since the war of 
1812; that no changes be made in the work of the 
seventh and eighth years. It was decided that civics, 
treating in a simple way of the duties of citizens and 
public officials and of. civic institutions, be pursued 
through the fourth and fifth years, while in the sixth, 
seventh, and eighth years it be treated with considerable 
thoroughness. 

Geography.—-That the work in geography im the 4B 
grade be a brief treatment of the eastern and western 
hemispheres instead of distributing this work over the 
4B and 5A grades, thus allowing two terms, 5A and 5B, 
for the treatment of North America and the United 
States; that the work of the seventh year be lightened 
considerably by omitting quite a portion of the mathe- 
matical and physical geography; and that the indus- 
trial and commercial development of the countries of 
the earth and the commerce of the several countries 
with the United States be treated with considerable full- 
ness. 

Nature Study.—That but few. changes be made in 
this subject. 

Elementary Science.—That elementary science be 
simplified by omitting “the general properties of mat- 
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ter” from the 7A grade and the “chemistry of combus- 
tion” from the 8B grade, and that the remaining work 
be better distributed. 

Drawing, Constructive Work, Sewirg, and Cooking.— 
That the subjects usually included under the title o7 
manual and domestic arts be considerably simplified; 
that all reference to sewing and stitches om canvas be 
eliminated from the second year; that the work in cord, 


raffla, and sewing during the first and second years be 


confined entirely to cord and raffia for both boys and 
giris; that through the third year the girls take a por- 
tion of the time allowed to cord and raffia to beginning 
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work in sewing; and that sewing for girls begin In the 
third year and continue through the elementary course 
except through the seventh and eighth years, wher cook- 
ing may take the place of sewing 
with kitchens. _ 

Muisic.—That, the work inthe 1A grade be confined 
entirely to “simple rote songs” and that the remaining 
work as outlined for this grade be transferred to the 1B 
grade; that the work of each grade following be pushed 
along one term; and that many of the technical terms, 


especially those in the 6B, 8A, and 8B grades, be elimi- 
nated. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC. 


MELODY COMPOSITION—ARTICLE ll. 


BY E. M. LIPPITT; 
Supervisor of Music, Chillicothe, Ohio. 

~The trend of direction as indicated in our first 
article may be made more emphatic by resorting 
to larger groups of tones. 

Compare the following with No.’s 2 and 6 of 
last week, and greater dis-ease will be recognized 
as the motion tones occur. 

Beauty. in melody composition depends upon 
coherency. Variety, sufficient to dispel any idea 


The repetition of a shins or group of tones, if 
allowed to occur on the same beat, or part of ‘the 
measure, is, in many instances, weakenitig to the 
melody. 


By referring to the following example, the 


TT measures a, b, will be self-explanatory. 

In a compass of four tones, variety in a 

ten-note ._melody .is ..impossible without 

Oo the successive repetition of any of 


of needless repetition, is also necessary to enjoy- 

ment in the listening. 

x_x 

~~ 


x 
Repetition must needs be. A given tone may 
have a peculiar individuality, dependent upon the 
way it is approached and left. To make this point 
tangible rhythm must be employed. Irregular pro- 
gression of the motion tones must also be consid- 


ered; e. g.:— 


are all good. - Hence 


giving the (here-to-fore fixed) movement of 3, 6, and 7 the motion tones an Soaps progression, is 


just as agreeable to the ear as 


| | 4 


employing only regular progression of the motion tones. 


| 


ant 


and 


Note the improvement by adding two tones to 
the compass:-— 


x_ x 


te 


x x 

In No. 1, repetition is present; but, occurring in 

a difterent part of the measure, and the method of 

approaching and leaving the repeated members, in 

no way destroys the character of the progression. 

In No. 2, include what is said of No. 1, and add 

thereto the sequential movement of the two first 
meastires, and you have the product of variety. 


| 
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GRADE TEACHERS.—(IV.) 
WHO WILL ENLIST TO RIGHT A WRONG? 


The first question is not “What can we do?” nor 
“How can we do it?” but, “Will we do the best we 
can?” 

The world is full of wrongs, and no one can 
wisely attempt to right many of them. The great 
misfortune is that most people are working in the 
wrong sphere. New England is largely interested 
in the woes of the Indian and the negro far away in 
this land, and even more in men and women in the 
uttermost pazts of the earth. Clergymen work 
where lawyers should, and lawyer statesmen fool 
with the affairs of men of business. 

The question of prime importance is, Do teach- 
ers, men and women, in all ranks of the educational 
profession, really wish to do something, if anything 
can be done to get for grade teachers a square deal? 

Who is willing to concentrate thought and effort 
upon an effort to understand this problem? Who 
is willing to elect a field of labor in this cause and 
stick to it without trying to hamper those working 
in some other part of the same field? 

Let me lead off in a sample statement. I think 
I am convinced that one of the crying needs of to- 
day is a square deal for the grade teachers. I 
think I am willing to do anything that can be done 
with reasonable sacrifice, but I do not think the 
cause will he in any wise helped by arraying grade 
teachers against principals or superintendents, and 
will have nothing whatever to do with any such 
alignment. This is not because I am a man, is not 
becanse of my affiliation with principals and super- 
intendents, but merely because education is greater 
than grade teachers, a wrong to education is much 
more serious than a wrong to grade teachers, and 
any attack on principals and superintendents as 
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such would do incalculable harm to the cause of 
education. This is a personal judgment, and each 
must settle that for himself, " 

There are really two questidiis: Who thinks a 
square deal for grade teachers is $0 vital an isstie 
that it should be fought for régardless of who or 
what is hit? The other: Who thinks it so import: 
ant that everything should be done that can béstd 
right this wrong, provided a greater wrong is not 
done thereby? I cannot join those wh6 say “yes” 
to the first of these questions, but I can join with 
all my heart those who say “yes” to the second, and 
I am willing to make all reasonable sacrifices to 
help right their every wrong. What say you, my 
reader? 


COUNCIL OF EDUCATION. 


The National Council of Education is brought 
under fire from radical misconception of its func- 
tion, prestige, and power. It has long been over- 
estimated, but never under-valued till now. One 
criticism is in the fact that it is self-perpetuating. 
This might easily be a serious charge, but in view 
of the facts it is amusing. If membership was for 
life, if many members grew old, conservative, and 
conceited in it, if any important power or privilege 
attached to the membership, there might be some 
ground for criticism, but none of these conditions 
prevail. The membership is limited to sixty. Of 
these, about one-fifth let their membership lapse 
each year from indifference. Only about fifteen 
men and one woman have cared enough for the 
membership to keep it up for ten years. It is. 
largely a new body every three or four years. No 
possible prestige, privilege, or power comes to any 
oné from membership, No man or woman occu- 
pies a better salaried or higher professional posi- 
tion because of membership in this body. The one 
and only assumed gain is that of professional com- 
radeship for two or three sessions a year with a 
few of the leaders, but every one has access to these’ 
meetings, and these men are in all the other meet- 


ings. 


There is a vague impression that this body in- 


some way holds a whip hand, financially, or other- 
wise. It is not so named in the bond. They have 
absolutely no vote as to the permanent fund, and 
none as to the expenditure of the income. What- 
ever assumption they may have made in this. direc- 
tion was gratuitous, self-assumed, and can be over- 
ridden at any time by the board of directors. ‘ 
Only one criticism seems well founded, and that 
is to the effect that it is no longer one of the “de- 
partments.” Why should it be? No department, 
except that of superintendence, is in any wise com- 
parable with this, none other has a definite mem- 


‘bership, none other does any notable work. The 


wonder is not that the Council is taken out of the 
departments, but rather that the Department of 
Superintendence was not also. That no slight is 
placed upon the departments is evidenced fronr the 
fact that the “Department” of Superintendence is 
a hundred times more important, more influential, 
and more useful than the Council. No possible 
harm can come from the Council, and all criticism 
thereof is misdirected. 
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Pps BARDEEN AT THIRTY-ONE. 


C. W. Bardeen says that he has edited and pub- 
lished the School Bulletin for thirty-one years. 
What you see in the Bulletin is so. This puts him 
in a class by himself. And what a paper! It has 
been readable, fearless, and professional in every 
ont of its 300 issues. No other educator could have 
edited any one of the numbers. The glory of the 
educational press has been its personality, and in 
this no one * honored the fraternity with keener 
personality than has Mr. Bardeen. He will live 
years hence as the author of “Roderick Hume,” 


the best schoolmaster story that has been written, 
with the possible exception of “The Hoosier 
Schooltmaster.” 


STREET CLEANERS AND TEACHERS. 


William McAndrew makes this succifict state- 
metit of one of the revelations of the great report of 
Carroll D. Wright for the N. E. A.:— 

“In only four cities in the United States does the 
minimtim salary of the woman teacher in the grades 
exceed that paid to street cleaners by the same 
municipality. Those cities are Chicago, Washing- 
ton, Columbus, Ga., and Meridian, Miss., and in 
the last two named the laborers are colored, while 
the teachers are white, which undoubtedly explains 
the discrepancy. 

“In New York, including Brooklyn, the average 
yearly wage of a street cleaner is $631; the mini- 
mum teacher’s salary is $540. In intellectual Bos- 
ton the street cleaner gets $603, the teacher $552. 
In Philadelphia the street cleaner gets $503, the 
teacher $470. In San Francisco, whose teachers 
are among the highest paid in the country, the 
minimum teacher’s wage is $600, but the man who 
cleatis the streets gets $750. In Atlanta, Ga., the 
street cleaner gets $300 a year, the woman thought 
fit to begin the career of a teacher $250. In 
Baffalo the street cleaner gets $450, the teacher 
$400. In New Orleans the street cleaner gets $461, 
the teacher $315.” 


IN ONE MAIL. 


‘The following are samples of the gratifying 
things being said of us and to us this season. It is 
safe to say that our mails have vastly more of 
them than ever before, and that they are much 
more emphatic than they have ever been, In re- 
sponse we. are trying, as never before, to make a 
paper which is more nearly worthy the grand pro- 
fession of education. 

S. Y. Gillan, Milwaukee: The Journal of Educa- 
tion is, without question, the brightest and ablest 
edticational weekly in America; it has no real com- 
petitor, but is in a class by itself. 

Nathaniel C. Fowler, Jr., Boston: The “new” 
Journal of Education, is, in my judgment, the most 
practical educational paper in America. By prac- 
tical, I mean that it goes clear down to rock bot- 
tom, begins with sub-cellar facts, and presents what 
it-has to. say in plain, simple, distinct, and. immedi- 
ately understood English. You are editing the 
Journal of Education for teachers, and for nobody 
els¢, and the teacher must be dull indeed who can- 
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easily detive material benefit from every 


ber. 


I was. particularly interested in the article, 
“Education East and West” ; not only is this article 
original, but you are stating axiomatic truths, and 


in the most convincing way. Accept congratula~ 


tions. 
Superintendent J. Fairbanks, Springfield, Mo.t 


You as an editor and your Journal as an ednca- 


tional paper stand very high in my estimation, na 
other above you. There are no ponderous articles 
in the Journal, but every one is connected with a 
live wire. No one can read any number of it with- 
out being benefited, enlarged, broadened, and if 
he feeds on that kind of diet long enough, he will 
not be a “razor-back,” but will have educational 
fat on his ribs, and will be a marketable com- 
modity. 
[The following is from one of the ablest women 
in educational work in the United States. Becatse 
it is a personal note the name is withheld.] 
Dear Mr. Winship: Your generous editorial is 
appreciated deeply by me. That you were gener- 
ous did not surprise me. I have long known you 
as the intelligent friend of women in the teaching 
corps. You do not pat us on the back as if we 


lacked judgment and needed coddling; you criticize 


our faults and failures; you praise our good deeds, 
Rejoicing in such friendship, I am, 
Very truly yours, 


NEW YORK AND MASSACHUSBTTS. 


Leaving out of account New York city and Bos- 
ton, Massachusetts pays her high school principals 
on the average $2,261, and New York pays but 
$1,836. 

Massachusetts pays her high school teachers 
$926, and New York but $826. 

Massachusetts pays her elementary school princi- 
pals $947, and New York $946—a close figure. 


Massachusetts pays her elementary teachers * 


$546, and New York $533. 


Including the metropolitan cities, New York 


pays her high school principals $2,518, and Massa- 
chusetts $2,400; her high school teachers $1,293, 
and Massachusetts $1,120; her elementary princi- 
pals $1,820, and Massachusetts $1,120; her éle- 
mentary teachers $866, and Massachusetts $637. 
COLLEGE FRATERNITIES. 
The high schools are not alone in their fraternity 


anxieties. Dr. Kasper Branner, the acting presi- 


dent of Stanford University, has felt called upon 
to talk with the incoming freshman class, and to 
give them some instruction in college ethics. It 


appears that there is much competition among the 


college fraternities to secure members from among 
the new arrivals at the university. Some of the 
“smaller and less désirable” fraternities have been 


indulging in sharp practice in committing the 


youthful candidates for a course of college frater- 
nity culture before they had taken time to con- 
sider the merits of the different courses. It appears 
that the young Californians have been captured at 
the trains, even before they reached the dormi- 
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tories, and promises of fealty to some one of the 
smaller and less desirable fraternities had been 
given even before they had taken time to think 
over the matter. The acting president felt called 
upon to intervene. 

With what success Dr. Branner interfered is not 
known, but it reveals an interesting condition of 
things. Unfortunately, it is not a condition of 
things confined to Stanford, nor to the Pacific coast. 
We have no disposition to discuss the conditions, 
but merely to suggest that it will be interesting to 
watch the trend of affairs in college fraternities in 

ethe near future. 


LATEST APPRECIATION OF EDUCATION. 


Speaking of “fads,” the railroads are offering 
testimony just now wholly out of the ordinary. 
In Towa the railroad managers are substantially 
backing the school agricultural movement. The 
corn crop of the United States will increase about 
a fourth this year, and much of this gain will be 
due to improved methods as taught by the schools, 
high and low. Education in corn-raising has added 
one-fourth to the crop and one-fourth to the corn- 
freight. Now the railroads of Iowa say, “Spread 
the interest in this study.” 

The round-trip fair from Keokuk county to the 
state agricultural college is about $8, but for two 


years this has been cut to $2.25 for adults, and $1.10. 


for school children, and upwards of 1,500 have 
made the excursion each year. It is not any one 
road that will do it, but all the roads are glad to do 
it. They see what it will mean to have the farmers’ 
boys intelligently interested in scientific farming. 


THIS IS FOR YOU. 


Will you mail us any paper in your city that has 
important educational news or editorial? Mark it 
and write your name and address on the margin of 
the first page. We shall appreciate this, and it will 
materially benefit the cause of live educational 
journalism. 


SS 


The immense success of “The Psychology of 
Adolescence,” by President G. Stanley Hall, is 
gratifying to the profession. Never before has a 
book of this class, at such a price, had anvthing 
like the sale that has come to this book. Text- 
books and reading circle’ books, of course, have 
sold better, but they are low-priced books, and are 
“yoted in,” not purchased from _ preference. 
Teachers, preachers, and physicians buy this book, 
which is the greatest tribute yet paid to an Ameri- 
can work on education. 


President G. Stanley Hall of Clark University 
is to bring out in the near future a volume on “The 
Psychology of Infancy,” and another on “The 
Psychology of Childhood,” the two equaling in 
size the two volumes on “The Psychology of 
Adolescence.” These four volumes will be the 


most important contribution that any one man has_ 


ever made to the study of children or of child life. 


‘Trick work is easier for a trickster, no matter 
what the trick. It may be riding a bicycle in the 
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street, taking it all to pieces while he*rides, and 
doing a lot of other fool things, or it may; be play- 
ing tricks with school devices, it is all of a piece. 
Every trickster is a fakir. They are always ex- 
hibiting in a cheap way. Beware of the fakir. 


If Boston University allows Professor Hinckley 
G. Mitchell to go from the theological seminary on 
the ground of “heresy” it will be as severe a blow’ 
to the prestige of the university as has ever be-’ 
fallen a New England institution. 


Half-time schools are nota serious deprivation 
to any children. It may be an inconvenience to 
the parents. It is by no means certain that it is 
not better for children in the first two grades to be 


‘in school for half a day only. 


There are but twenty-four cities that pay any 
high school teachers aside from the principal 
$2,000 or more. Of these, twelve are in New Eng- 
land, and twenty are east of the Alleghanies. 


Outside of New York city, Chicago pays a 
larger percentage of her operating expense money 
in salaries than any other large city: 78.3 per cent. 
Baltimore is next, with 77,1 per cent. 


Denver has an Alcott school. Has any other 
city thus honored the rare old man who was the 
Emerson of the public school spirit? 


Is there any school board in the United States 
that would give Pestalozzi a job if he was here just 
as he was when at his best? 


Thirty-eight states send Rhodes students to 
Oxford, seven states fail to avail themselves of the 
opportunity. 


The salaries of the normal school 
Wisconsin have been raised about $4,000 a year 
for five years. 


The school should intensify something with 
every child before he leaves the elementary school.’ 


Even in teaching all is not success that looks that 
way, nor is every one a failure who appears to be. 


Minneapolis thinks that it has cut out the high 
school fraternities. Watch the effect. 


Beware of the man with a hobby—it looks easier 
to ride than it really is. 


Medical inspection is needed in every school in 
the United States. 


Money earned is worth ten times as much as 
money made. 


Chicago, the city of convulsions, is a recent 
suggestion. 


Pupils’ desks will go where the teacher’s platform 
has gone. 


New York city leads the world in public school 
salaries. 


Teachery teachers are not womanly women or 
manly men. 


More salary does not mean less love for children. 
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THE WWEEKO REVIEW, 


LIFE INSURANCE AND POLITICS. 

The most striking feature of the life insurance inves- 
tigation at New York this week is the disclosure of the 
fact that the officers of one of the companies under in- 
quiry, and probably those of other large companies, as 


well, have been in the habit of making large contribu-— 


tions to presidential campaign funds. This they have 
done, not as individuals, but from the money which they 
held in trust for their ‘policy holders. The defence for 
‘these transactions is that the issues involved in the last 
éampaign and in that which preceded it were of a sort 
which put in jeopardy the property of the insured; and 
that the officers of the companies were justified in mak- 
ing these contributions precisely as they would have 
been in guarding their investments against any other 
menace. To this question, as to most, there are two 
sides; but there is scarcely room for difference of 
opinion as to the view that political campaign funds are 
far larger than they should be, and that both their col- 
“ection and their disbursement are subject to grave 


abuses. But “corrupt practices” acts offer a_ futile 
remedy 


‘STATE RIGHTS AND QUARANTINE. 


It is a fact of some historic and political significance 
that twelve governors of southern states and chambers 
of commerce in leading southern cities have joined in a 
call for a conference which is to be held at Chattanooga 
in November to devise some uniform system of quaran- 

tine. The call for the conference does not expressly state 

that the end in view is the establishment of a national 
quarantine through congressional legislation, but that 
policy is advocated by the leading southern journals, 
and is likely to find favor with the conference. New 
Orleans and Louisiana led the way in asking federal in- 
tervention for dealing with the present yellow fever epi- 
Memic; and there is a general revolt in the South against 
the inefficiency and not infrequent brutality of local 
quarantine regulations. So, great emergencies change 
old prejudices, and the section of the country which has 
stood most stoutly for state rights realizes the necessity 
of an extension, of federal authority in order to bring it 
relief from the present and future crises. 


BEEF PACKERS FINED. 

_The first fruits of the prosecution of members of the 
so-called ‘‘Beef Trust” in the federal courts were mani- 
fest in the fining by the United States district court at 
Chicago, on September 21, of the vice-president and 
three other officials of the Schwazschild & Sulzberger 
Packing Company of that city. The charge against the 
defendants was that of conspiracy to accept railroad re- 
bates. The accused did not care to face trial, but en- 
tered a plea of guilty. Influenced by this fact and by the 
condition of the vice-president, who is in a state of ner- 
vous collapse, the court exercised its discretion by omit- 
ting the jail sentence which it might have imposed, and 
fining the accused to the amount of $25,000 in the aggre- 
gate. The case is significant as showing that the law 
under which the suits were brought has efficacy for the 
purpose designed. 

A DISAPPOINTING REFORM. 

In is an ancient adage that you may lead a horse to 
water, but you cannot force him to drink. Similarly, you 
may confer the suffrage upon people, but you cannot 
force them to exercise it. This principle seems to be il- 
lustrated by the apathy which is shown in Russia toward 
the approach|ng elections for the Nationa] Assembly. 


The registration for these elections is now in progress, 
and it is extremely light. At Odessa, for example, at 
last accounts, out of 7,000 persons qualified to vote, only 
115 had registered. But there is an explanation which 
lies below the surface. That great city of more than 
half a million people is allowed only one representative 
in the assembly, and so small an allotment of political 
power is not calculated to arouse enthusiasm. Besides 
this, it is to be remembered that the Russian people have 
had no experience with free institutions; and are un- 
familiar with free speech, a free press, and the right of 
free assembly, which are the foundations of parliamen- 
tary government. 
_ANOTHER PEACE CONGRESS CALLED. 

It was expected that the conclusion of the war in the 
Far East would be followed promptly by an invitation 
from President Roosevelt to the nations of the world to 
meet in a second peace conference at The Hague. This 
action was clearly foreshadowed by the measures which 
the President took, months ago, to ascertain the attitude 
of the various governments toward the project. But the 
Czar of Russia, quite unexpectedly to the outside world, 
has anticipated the President, and has himself taken the 
initiative toward holding such a conference. It appears 
that the President was approached before any steps were 
taken, and that he is cordially in sympathy with the 
Czar’s purpose. There is therefore nc discourtesy, real 
or imaginary, in the Czar’s movement; and it certainly 
is appropriate that the ruler who called the first confer- 
ence should also call the second. The war itself has de- 
veloped many questions which call for definite inter- 
national adjustment with reference to future possibilities. 
Among these are the privileges of asylum and the rights 


of neutrals. 
[Continued on page 372.) 
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SHAKESPEARE STUDIES.—(VIIL.) 


BY MARY E. FERRIS-GETTEMY, GALESBURG, ILL. 


HAMLET.” —(YV.) 
In answering the following points, quote references, 
giving author, act, and scene. 


1. His appearance. before his 
Outward Hamlet. }tainer's death. 


; 2. After his mother’s marriage. 
2, (1. The instinctive or impulsive. 


. 2. The imaginative. 
Inner Hamlet. 5° he moral and religious. 
‘ 4. The intellectual or reflective. 


1. Trace each of these Hamlets individually through 
the play. 
2. In the. subjective conflicts, which of Gin Ham- 
lets finally gets the mastery and determines the final 

issue of his life? 

3. Was Hamlet a well balamced character? 

4. Was his life a failure? Why or why not? 

5. Between Hamlet’s “adieu”? to the ghost and the 
“play” there is supposed to be an interval of about two 
months; what was he doing all this time, when he was 
so anxious to “sweep to my revenge’? 

6 Can you show the gap between a sense of duty and 
its fulfilment? Willing and doing? Discernment and 
resolve? Resolve and action? 

7. Had Hamlet been actuated by ambition for his lost 
crown, would he have hesitated to kill the king? 

8. Does ambiiion for worldly honors contain the 
seeds of death? 

9. Hamlet is the great “soliloquizer” of all of Shakes- 
peare’s characters. Why is this? 

10. Trace Hamlet through his soliloquies, giving the 
circumstances, theme, and arguments .of each. 

11. How many times and under what circumstances 
does he chide himself for inaction? What reasons does 
he give? Is he just to himself? 

12. For how many deaths is Hamlet responsible? Do 
you think he was in any way responsible for Ophelia’s 
sad end? If so, in what way? 

13. From an ethical standpoint, did Hamlet come to 
his tragic end because he did not kill the king or be- 
cause he did kill Polonius? 

14. Make a list of Hamlet’s characteristics. Give 
references. 

HAMLET’S INSANITY. 

1. To whom did he feign insanity? 

2.. To whom was he always rational? 

3. Did he always appear the same to the same per- 
sons? 

4. Who believed him insane? 

5 Who believed him sane? 

6. What did he think about himself? 

7. What did Shakespeare think his condition of 
mind to be? 

8. What is your own opinion? 

9. What would be the effect upon ihe drama to leave 
out the insane element entirely, and have Hamlet work 
against the king in a perfectly rational way, as the king 
plans against Hamlet? Do you think it would in any 
way detract from the interest? If so, how? 

1. That he was insane. 
10. Try to prove/ 2. That he feigned insanity. 


| 3. That he was rational and did 
( not feign insanity. 


11. One never knows what turn the insane mind may 
take at any moment. Do you think an artist could base 


an artistically constructed drama upon the yagaries of 
an insane man? 


THE KING. 

1. What statesmanlike ability does Claudius show? 

2. What incidents in the play bring out his ability? 

3. Had it not been for his corrupt moral character 
what kind of a king do you think Claudius would have 
made? Compare Hamlet with hini in this particular. 

4. When we are first introduced to the king, why 
does he preface business by such extended remarks 
about his family affairs? Do you see any special sig- 
nificance in it? Show how this emtire speech gives the 
keynote to his character. 

5. Did Gertrude know of the character of her hus- 
band’s death? 

6. Did Claudius advise with Gertrude in the making 
of his plans? (Compare with Macbeth.) 

7. What purpose does Gertrude serve in the play? 
How is she related to the state? How is she linked 
with the acts of Claudius? To what extent is she his 
partner in crime? 


8. In planning, how did Claudius always try to make 
sure of success in the end? 
9 Did he have great confidence in Polonius? 


10. What do you think of his plan to bring Rosen- 
crantz and Guildenstern to court? 


11. Since Hamlet was so little disposed to act, why 
should the king fear him so much? ~ 


12. Analyze carefully the king’s discussion of his 


poe 4 cf prayer, of repentance. What is his theory of 
e ? 


13. What difference does he see between courts of 
justice in “this world” and “above”? 


14. What is the result of his conecience conflict? 
15. Do you see any evidence that afier all, he, like 
the drowning man, clings to a straw of hope? 


16. When Laertes returns in arms, what diplomacy 
does Claudius show in handling him? 

17. When he receives news that Hamlet. has returned, 
show that he used the same policy in planning his death 
that he used in the murder of King Hamlet. 


18. In separate columns make a list of Claudius’ good 
and bad qualities. 


19. Trace the king’s crime. 
GRAMMAR SCHOOL PROBLEMS.— (XII. 
Geraldine has 24 cents. 
This is 4 more than 1-2 of 4 more than Grace's. 
Grace has 6 more than twice 6 more than Ger- 
trude’s. 


Gertrude’s is 6 etd than 1-2 of 10 more than 
Gratia’s. 
1. 24 cents is 4 more than how many? 
2. That is 1-2 of what? 
3. How many are 4 less than that? 
5. How many had Grace? 
6. Gertrude? 
Gratia? 
Louis has 45 cents. . 
This is 5 more than 4-5 of Luke’s. | 
Luke’s is 10 less than 3-7 of Luther’s. 
Luther’s is 100 more than 2-9 of Levi's. 
Levi's is 20 less than 33 1-3 per cent. of Lot’s. 
1. 45 is 5 more than what? 
2. That is 4-5 of what? 
3. What is Luke’s? 
4. Luther’s? 
5. Levi's? 


6, Lot's? 
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PRESENT-DAY AUTHORS. 
IN VERSE, IN FICTION, IN ESSAYS, IN HISTORY. 
(1.) VERSE. 
Joaquin Miller, 
Edmund Clarence Stedman. 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich, 
Richard Watson Gilder. 
Edwin Markham, 
Henry van Dyke. 
Thomas Nelson Page. 
James Whitcomb Riley, 
Lizette Woodworth Reese. 
Louise Imogen Guiney. 
Bliss Carman. 
Clinton. Scollard, 
Sam Walter Foss. 
Paul Lawrence Dunbar. 
Will Carleton, 
Helen Gray Cone. 


Nathan Haskell Dole. } 


Joel Chandler Harris. 
Charles Follen Adams. 
Edwin Arlington Robinson. 
George E. Woodberry. 
Louise Chandler Moulton, 
Holman F. Day. 
Nixon Waterman, 

. Josephine P. Peabody. 
Frederick L. Knowles. 


(If,.) FICTION. 
William Dean Howells. 
Mary E. (Wilkins) Freeman. 
Winston Churchill. 
Cyrus Townsend Brady. 
James Lane Allen. 
Kate Douglas Wiggin. 
Irving Bacheller. 
Marion Crawford, 
Bertha Runkle. 
Elizabeth Stuart (Phelps) Ward. 
Mary Noailles Murfree (Charles Egbert Craddock). 
Richard Harding Davis. 
Alice Caldwell (Hegan) Rice. 
F, Hopkinson Smith. 
Mary Johnston. 
Jack London. 
Newton Booth Tarkington. 
Ruth McEnery Stuart. 
Owen 
S. Weir Mitchell, 
John Fox, Jr. 
Harold McGrath. 
A. E. W. Mason. 
Katherine Cecil Thurston, 
Ralph Connor (Rev, Gordon). 
Maurice Thompson. 
Robert Grant. 
Edith Wharton. 
Ellen Glasgow. 
Mary Devereux, 
Margaret Deland. 
Gertrude Atherton. 
Clara Louise Burnham. 
George W. Cable. 
Hamlin Garland. 
Fred J. Stimson. 
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John H. Whitson. 

Amelia E. Barr. 

Marietta Holly. 

Charles Hanford Henderson. ‘ 


(III) BSSAYS. 
Theodore Roosevelt, 
John Kendrick Bangs. 
Annie Payson Call. 
John Burroughs. 
Edward Howard Griggs. 
Hamilton Wright Mabie, 
Errest Thompson Seton. 
Henry Cabot Lodge. 
Charles Handford Henderson: 
William J. Long, 
Samuel L. Clemens, 
Bliss Perry. 
Thomas Wentworth Higginson. 
George Kennan. 
Professor James Q. Dealey of Brown University. 
(IV.)' HISTORY. 
David Henry Montgomery, 
Theodore Roosevelt. 
Philip Van Ness Myers. 
Reuben Gold Thwaites. 
George Parker Winship. 
John McMaster. 
Brooks Adams. 
Albert Bushnell Hart, Harvard. 
Woodrow Wilson, Princeton. 
William E. Chancellor. 
Fdward Channing. 
Frank G. Carpenter. 
Hubert H. Bancroft, 
Archer B. Hulbert. 
E. Benjamin Andrews. 
William Elliot Griffis. 
Geraldine Brooks, 
George Cary Eggleston. 
Thomas B. Lawler. 
E. P. Cheyney. 


SHAKESPEARIAN STUDIES. 


I have read with much interest the articles of Mary E. 
Ferris-Gettemy, in which she draws attention to differ- 
ent features of Shakespeare’s plays by a course of in- 
genious questions to stimulate close observation. But 
as some of her readers may be prompted to a pur- 
pose to become Shakespearian scholars in the 
broadest sense, it would intensify their interest 
and facilitate recollection by combining with the solu- 
tion of these queries something of what I have more 
than once alluded to in these pages as the Charles 
Sumner method of studying, not that it was by any 
means used exclusively by him, but because he was a 
most illustrious example of its effectiveness in develop- 
ing sound and broad scholarship. It is said in his Life 
by Mr, Harsha that he read all authorities and refer- 
ences. Now there is no study that will more effectively 
show how much such a method will do to strengthen 
the memory and quicken interest than the careful noting 
of the references in such a compact and well adjusted 
series of notes as the edition of Shakespeare by Sam- 
uel Weller Singer, F. S. A., published by the Harpers. 
Let me give a few of them, especially those referring to 


Good fortune to be genuine must be individual, and this both in the quest 


itself and in the thing sought. 


—C. Hanford Henderson. 
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words used by the dramatist in different connections in 
more than one instance. For example, in those parts of 
“Hamlet” that Mrs. Gettemy gave us in the Journal of 
September 7 we have several of those scholarly refer- 
ences of just the character that would have at once ar- 
rested the attention of such a reader as Mr. Sumner is 
said to have been. In act I., scene 1, we have Marcellus 
and Horatio talking about attacking the ghost, and 
Marcellus says:— 


“We do it wrong, being sq majestical, 
; To offer it the show of violence; ; 
For it is, as the air, invulnerable, 
And our vain blows malicious mockery.” 


Now the expression, “air invulnerable,” leads to a 
note referring to a passage in the play of “King John,” 
act II., scene 1, in which King John of England and 
Philip, king of France, are disputing about who is 
rightful claimant to the city of Angiers, whether King 
John or his nephew, Arthur, for whom King Philip in- 
tercedes. Philip says that if John and his forces will 
withdraw and leave the claim to Arthur there will be no 
further contest. This is his language:— 


“Be pleased then 
To pay that duty, which you truly owe, 
To him that owes (owns) it; namely, this young prince; 
And then our arms, like to a muzzled bear, 
Save in aspect, have all offence seal'd up; 
Our cannons’ malice vainly shall be spent 
Against the invulnerable clouds of heaven.” 


Now it is easy to be seen that the study of these two 
passages with reference to the use of the word “invul- 
nerable” will open up the inquiry into the occasions of 
their use, and so indirectly impress the entire passage 
indelibly on the memory. Macbeth tells Macduff that 
he may as well think of impressing the “intrenchant air’’ 
‘as making himself (Macbeth) bleed, for he has a 
“charmed life.” Here “intrenchant’”’ has been com- 
pared by critics with “invulnerable” in the former pas- 
sages, and thinking of them all has a powerful effect 
in helping the memory to hold the scope of all three 
passages. This is mnemonics, which is a Greek word, 
defined to be the art of memory. It relates mainly to 
facilitating recollection by association, as illustrated in 
this article, and which I apply in the teaching of Latin 
and Greek history, and any other study where the 
memory must be principally employed. 


Boston. R, L. Perkins. 


STATE GEOGRAPHY. 
WASHINGTON. 


Shared with Oregon in the exploring visits of Captain 
Robert Gray (1792), and Lewis and Clark (1805-6). 

Marcus Whitman and party reached Walla Walla 1825, 

Joint occupancy by Britain and the United States 
until 1846, when the United States acquired it by treaty. 

Washington Territory (including Idaho and part of 
Montana) organized in 1853, 

Admitted to the union as a state November 11, 1889. 

Population in 1890 was 350;000. Population in 1903 
(state census) 760,000. 

Gross area 70,574 square miles. 
miles; extreme length 230 miles. 

-As large as all New England with the addition of two 
more Rhode Islands. 

Four natural areas: the maritime, the mountains, the 
semi-arid lands of the centre, and the rolling plains of 
the eastern upland. 

Noted valleys—-Wenatchee, Yakima, and Walla Walla, 


Extreme breadth 340 
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Cascade range of mountains. General elevation, 7,000 
feet. Many peaks crowned with glaciers—Adams, St. 
Helens, Index, Stewart, Baker, Rainier. 

Rainier is 14,517 feet high, and has twenty distinct 
glaciers that exceed in extent all the glaciers of Switz- 
erland. 

Lake Chelan covers 130 square miles and is three 

times as large as Lake Lucerne. 
‘ The Columbia River is 1,400 miles long, Nine mileg 
wide at its outlet. Navigable for ocean craft 110 miles. 
Tidal flow 160 miles. Navigable for river craft 725 
miles. 

Other large rivers—Snake, Yakima, Spokane. 

Puget Sound has shore line of 1,600 miles. 
sixty to 1,000 feet deep. Tides nine to eighteen feet. 
Charming islands. One thousand two hendred and 
fifty miles nearer the Orient than San Francisco. “The 
Mediterranean of the Pacific coast.” 

Greatest natural resource is timber. The king of the 
woods is the Douglas fir. Frequently eight feet across 
the butt. Spruce and cedar abundant. 

Government estimate of standing timber 195,000,000,- 
000 feet. One billion feet of lumber the average annual 
output. 

Value of salmon fisheries (1902) $3,775,000. 
fisheries $6,780,000. 

Climate of the state is that of northern Virginia, and 
so is favorable to fruit. Two hundred thousand acres 
of fruit trees. Value of output (1902) $6,000,000. 

Coal mined (1902) 2,691,000 tons. Gold, silver, iron, 
lead, talc, asbestos are mined in paying quantities. 


Water 


Of all 


Value of farm property (1900) $144,000,000. Live 
stock $22,000,000. 
Grain products (1900)—Wheat, 21,000,000 bushels; 


oats, 5,500,000: barley, 3,650,000. 

One thousand acres in the Walla Walla valley has 
harvested 51,000 bushels of wheat, the largest yield for 
a 1,000-acre tract ever reported. 

The assessed valuation of live stock for 1903. was— 
horses, $1,350,000; cattle, $6,000,000; sheep, $1,375,000; 
hogs, $320,000. 

Assessed valuation of real and personal property 
(1903) $258,000,000. 

Imports of Puget Sound (1903) $12,000,000; 
$32,000,000. 

Population of six largest cities: Seattle, 122,000; Ta- 
coma, 53,000; Spokane, 48,000; Everett, 20,000; What- 
com, 15,000; Walla Walla, 13,000. 

Value of school property (not including school Jands) 
for 1903 was $7,700,000. Running expenses $3,600,000, 
Pupils, 149,750. High school pupils, 5,600. 

Normal schools are at Cheney, Ellensburg, and What- 
com, The Agricultural College is at Pullman. 
University of Washington established 
Grounds, buildings worth $1,000,000. 

volumes. Number of students, 650. 

Private colleges: Whitman at Walla Walla; Whit- 
worth at Tacoma; Gonzaga at Spokane; Colfax at Col- 
fax; and others. 

The Northern Pacific operates in all 1,250 miles of road 
in the state; and the Great Northern 478 miles. 

Two of the largest freight steamers in the world—630 
feet long—the “Minnesota” and the “Dakota”—ply be- 
tween Puget Sound and the Orient. 

The “Nebraska”—a battleship—is being constructed 
by the Moran Brothers Company in Seattle. 

Seattle has 100 miles of street railway. 

One hundred and thirty-five thousand acres in the 
semi-arid belt are now under irrigation. 


The Puyallup valley is the finest hep-producing 


exports 


1855. 
15,000 


in 
Library, 


- region in the country. . 


The rhododendron is the state flower. 
Washington is the “Evergreen State.” 
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BOOK TABLE. 

EXAMPLES IN ALGEBRA. By Charles M. Clay, Rox- 
bury (Mass.) High School. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. Cloth. 372 pp. Price, 90 cents, net. 

This is the work of an expert in the subject with which 
he deals. It is the fruitage of twenty years’ teaching of 
this branch of mathematics. Such an extended experi- 
ence must have revealed how best to present it helpfully 
to the pupil. Here are some 8,000 exercises and prob- 
Jems carefully gleaned and found effective. And they are 
carefully graded, rising from the simpler to the more 
complex. The author certainly covers a wide territory, 
but probably his book is not more voluminous than the 
mastery of the subject calls for. To the “Theory of 
Exponents,”’ which is usually not a little puzzle to the 
student, special attention has been given, in the faith 
that the author can be of real assistance at this knotty 
point. The volume strikes us as a very valuable group- 
ing of algebraic exercises, and as valuable as any that 
has recently come under our notice. 

THE BLODGETT SECOND READER. By Frances E, 
Blodgett and Andrew B. Blodgett, Superintendent of 
Schools, Syracuse, N. Y. Boston, New York, and Chi- 
cago: Ginn & Co. 173 pp. 

Though it is the third reader, it is for the second 
school year. It is a book that will literally fascinate 
the second graders. Without making any ado about 
it, the lessons are real literature, they are full of infor- 
mation about nature and human nature, about men and 
events that are worth knowing about. There is action 
in every page, and suggestions adapted to the little 
people. The children will be widening their vocabulary 
daily, but what is more to the point, they will widen the 
horizon of their thoughts and sympathy. 

Nature, fable, fact, and fancy are interwoven in a 
simple, natural, and fascinating manner. The ethical 
side of life, though incidentally presented, is brought 
out with sufficient clearness and force. 

To appeal to the child and to arouse the interest so 
essential to proper expression, the authors have made 
the stories largely a record of action, and have put them 
in the conversational rather than the narrative or de- 
scriptive form. 

.MIGNET’S HISTOIRE DE LA REVOLUTION FRAN- 
CAISE. Edited by A, Dupuis, B. A., of King’s College, 
Oxford, Eng. Oxford: The Clarendon Press. Cloth. 
227 pp. Price, 75 cents.. - ag} 
The French text of the graphic story of the French 

Revolution from the meeting of the states-general to the 

death of Louis XVI. It is maintained by the editor that 
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many of the texts—notably of eighteenth-century dramas 
—presented to students of French in Saxon schools are 
of comparatively slight value in the acquisition of that 
language. And he furnishes this bit of most lively his- 
tory as an improvement—so he thinks—upon the cus- 
tomary texts. It is one of the “Oxford Modern French 
Series,” provided by Leon Delbos, the general editor, and 
is from the able pen of Mignet. 


GAMES AND SENSE TRAINING EXERCISES. By 
Martha Adelaide Holton, Minneapolis, and Eugenia 
Kimball. Chicago: A. Flanagan Company. Cloth. 
Price, 40 cents. 

Here are gathered literally hundreds of games and 
quotations and suggestions for the delight of boys and 
girls. To describe them would take pages of this paper, 
and when we were through you would know little more 
of it than now. If you want games, and who does not, 
you will find them here. . If one in ten is adapted to your 
needs, it will pay you to have the book. 


A BOOK OF VERSES FOR CHILDREN. Compiled by 
Edward Verrall Lucas. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 
Cloth. 304 pp. 

Here are more than 200 bits of verse, old and new, 
long and short, informing and inspiring, merry and de- 
vout. It will not be easy to find an equal variety of at- 
tractive verse for children elsewhere. 


GREEK READER (VOL. I.). Selected and annotated 
by E. C. Marchant of Lincoln College, Oxford.. Oxford: 
The Clarendon Press. Cloth. 85 pp. Price, 50 cents. 
This is a reader selected by permission from an admir- 

able Greek work prepared by Professor Von Wilamowitz- 

Mellendorff for the Prussian minister of education, and 

that has won the highest encomiums in Germany. The 

contents are: “Maxims and Anecdotes,” “The Hunter,” 

“The Battle with Porus,” “Great Britain,” “Hiero’s Gal- 

leon,’”’ and ‘‘Pausanias and Themistocles.” Discriminat- 

ing notes are added by the editor. 


THE WHIT® DEVIL AND THE DUCHESS OF MALFY. 
By John Webster. Edifed by Martin W. Sampson, In- 
diana University. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. Cloth. 
Price, 60 cents. 

The Belles-Lettres Series loses none of its value edu- 
cationally or charm literarily as it progresses. It is in 
every way delightful, and adds materially to the scholas- 
tic and literary equipment of the schools. These two 
contributions in the one volume are sure to be highly 
appreciated. 


THE REFLECTOSCOPE 


A new apparatus which projects opaque pictures or objects in 
natural colors, 


Every Normal, High, and Grammar School teacher 
‘should know that it is now possible to project on the 
screen photographs, lithographs, designs in books, 
magazines, trade journals, and the like, and objects 
not exceeding five inches square, in their true form 
and color, and without any preparation or expense. 
Moreover, lantern slides may be projected with the 
same apparatus, and the operator may pass from one 
form of projection to the other without loss of time. 
The Reflectoscopes accomplish this in so satisfac- 
tory a manner that they are now in use in many lec- 
ture rooms of the leading Colleges and Schools where 
teaching by pictorial illustration has become a factor. 
The employment of the Reflectoscope saves the 
urchase of lantern slides, and immediately brings 
into use thousands of available pictures, designs, and 
objects. 


The apparatus may be seen in operation at the 
store of A. T. Thompson & Co., the inventors and 
manufacturers, 15 Tremont Place (off No 4 Beacon 
Street), Boston. 


Send for illustrated catalog No. 25, which explains 
the working of the lantern. 


Patented February 14, 1905. 
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EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


[IEMs of educational news to be inserted 
under this heading are solicited from school 
authorities in every state in the Union. Tobe 
available, these contributions should be short 


and comprehensive. Copy should be received 
by the editor not later t Friday preceding 
date of issue. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


October 13: Massachusetts Associa- 
tion of School Superintendents, 
Worcester. 


October 19-20-21: Vermont State 
Teachers’ Association, Montpelier. 

October 27: Middlesex County 
(Mass.) Teachers’ Association, Tre- 
mont Temple, Boston, J. Lewis 
Wightman, Malden, secretary. 


October 27: Worcester County 
(Mass.) Teachers’ Association, 
Worcester. . 


October 27-28: Massachusetts Teach- 
ers’ Association, Springfield. 


October 27-28: Hampden County 
(Mass.) Teachers’ Association, 
springfield. 

October 27-28: Hampshire County 
(Mass.) Teachers’ Association, 
Springfield. 

November 10: New England Associa- 
tion of School Superintendents, 
Lowell, Mass. 


December 27-28-29: New York State 
Teachers’ Association, Syracuse. 
President, F. D. Boynton, Ithaca. 
February 27, 28, March 1: Depart- 
wat of Superintendence, Louis- 

e. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


LACONIA. A lively schoolhouse 
fire endangered 200 pupils, who were 
entirely safe because of an efficient 
fire drill. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. The Massachusetts As- 
sociation of School Superintendents 
will hold its fall meeting at Worces- 
ter Friday, October 13. The officers 
are: President, F. H. Nickerson, 
Melrose; and secretary, C. E. 
Stevens, Stoneham. 

This is the fourth city in the num- 
ber of pupils in the public schools, 
a hundred thousand, or one in six of 
the population. 

WESTFIELD. The normal school 
opens with an entering class of 
eighty-five, which makes the registra- 
tion the largest in ten. years, and, 
with three exceptions, the largest in 
twenty-five years. 

ARLINGTON. John F. Scully, 
principal of the William H. Lincoln 
school in Brookline, has been elected 
superintendent of the Arlington pub- 
lic schools, to succeed Frank S. Sut- 
cliffe, who resigned last June. The 
position carries with it a salary of 
$2,400. Mr. Seully has been principal 
of the Lincoln school since March, 
1904. rrior to that. time he was prin- 
cipal of the Maplewood school in Mal- 
den. The Brookline position paid 
him a salary of $2,000. 

HOLDEN, Superintendent Her- 
bert J. Jones of the Central Worces- 
ter Union district, including Holden, 
Oakham, Paxton, and Rutland, has 
prepared an excellent “Outline of a 
Course of Study” for rural schools. 
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He was assisted by a member from 
each of the towns in the district. 

SPRINGFIELD. The meetings of 
the Massachusetts Teachers’ Associa- 
tion and the Teachers’ Association of 
Hampden and Hampshire counties 
are called for at Springfield, Friday 
and Saturday, October 27 and 28. 
President Wright of Clark College, 
President Faunce of Brown, and 
Professor George E. Vincent of Chi- 
cago will address the general meet- 
ings. 

MILTON. Superintendent Ashur J. 
Jacoby issues monthly a typewritten 
“Journal” of eight pages, which is 
personal and professional in its na- 
ture. It gives the days for visitation 
by special teachers, also time allot- 
ment for each subject in each grade. 

In the death of Harrison Otis Ap- 
thorp on August 21, the honored 
Milton Academy meets with a great 
loss. He was a native of Northamp- 
ton, a graduate of Harvard, ’78. He 
was principal of the academy for 
seventeen years, and saw it rise from 
a weakling to a student membership 
of 167 and a faculty of twenty-nine. 


RHODE ISLAND. 
PROVIDENCE. This city leads all 
of the cities of 100,000 to 200,000 in 
the per cent. of operating expense in 
supervision, 15.2 per cent, New 
Haven comes next. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


NEW YORK. 


RUFFALO. This city is second in 
the United States in the proportion 
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of school money used in salaries, 
78.5 per cent. 
WEST VIRGINIA. 

State Superintendent Miller is tay- 
ing a great autumn campaign to. 
match that of May last. His team at 
this time is O. J. Kern of Winnebago 
county, Ill., and Cap E, Miller of 
Keokuk county, Ia. They make as 
live and progressive a team as can be: 
found. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


OHIO. 

JOHNSTOWN. There is much re- 
joicing in educational circles over 
the fact that W. L. Atwell of thig 
city is to be the next congressman 
from the district. There were 1,372 
ballots and four different conven- 
tions, and Atwell stayed in and held 
his county solid. He made am ad- 
dress at one stage in the proceedings 
that was so happy and hearty that at 
last he had a practically unanimous 
vote. 


CLEVELAND. Andrew Carnegie 
endows a chair in Western Reserve 
University in honor of Mark Hanna. 

OXFORD. The Miami State Uni- 
versity has had among its graduates 
thirty college presidents, seventy- 
six college professors, fifty-two 
school superintendents, 274 teachers, 
327 lawyers, 313 clergymen, 122 phy- 
sicians, fifty editors and other news- 
paper men, fifty authors, twenty-four 
civil engineers, thirteen bankers, 128 
merchants and manufacturers, one 
president of the United States, six 
governors, two lieutenant-governors, 
three cabinet officers, five . foreign 
ministers, seven United States sena- 
tors, twenty-three congressmen, 
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EAGLE CRAYONS, SOLID AND WAX, 


will be found to be the best and cheapest of any manufactured. 
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thirty state senators, sixty-nine state 
representatives, fifty-three judges, 
sixty-six army and navy officers with 
the rank of captain or above. 

CINCINNATI. There are more 
than 900 teachers in the city. John 
G. O’Connell, president of the board 
of education, has made a notable offi- 
cial address. He advocates greater 
efficiency and larger support for the 
evening schools. He says these 
worthy words: “The exceptional abil- 
ity of Superintendent Dyer as a 
school administrator, while exhibited 
in numberless ways, was never more 
markedly shown than it was in the 
organization of the new manual 
training, domestic science, and kin- 
dergarten departments.” The finan- 
cial situation is as follows: Super- 
vision, $110,140; instruction, $713,- 
900; furniture, fixtures, and appara- 
tus, $19,894: fuel and light, $17,997; 
repairs, $55,256; rent, $3,693; janitors, 
$47,525; text-books and supplemen- 
tary reading, $13,448; miscellaneous, 
including census, commencements, 
etc., $5,331; stationery, supplies, and 
printing, $5,559.46; office employees 
and examiners, $17,792.22; sites and 
new buildings, $61,622; redemption, 
sinking fund and interest, $54,045; 
transfer of balance in tuition fund, 
$27,315; total, $1,155,524: balance, 
$243,888. . 

CHILLICOTHE. This is one of 
the most distinguished towns, his- 
torically, in the state. Five of her 
citizens have been elected governor of 
Ohio, but none in the last thirty 
years. One of the most distinguished 
state superintendents . of schools— 
John’ Hancock—was superintendent 
here and resideut here during official 
life. Superintendent Hard, who has 
been here the past four years, is one 
-of the ablest naturalists in the profes- 
sion. His knowledge of mushrooms, 
especially, places him in the class of 
experts. 


ILLINOIS. 

GALESBURG. Mrs. M. E. F. 
Gettemy, for many years in the high 
school of this city, gave a notable se- 
ries of lectures on Shakespeare at the 
Knox County Institute this summer. 

CHICAGO. Six hundred teachers 
have been to Europe this season. 

There are 5,716 teachers and 282,346 
pupils. 

The normal school, Mrs. Ella Flagg 
Young’s, will open in its new build- 
ing, one of the best in the world, if 
not absolutely the best building de- 
voted to pedagogy. It will have the 
largest entering class in its history,— 
180. 

There are 300 increase of high 
school students. 

There are two new manual training 
high school departments, with 500 
new enrollment. 

The district superintendents have 
had a great jostle. No one is in his 
old district. The arrangement is as 
follows: First district, E. C. Delano; 
second district, A. G. Lane; third dis- 
trict, W. C. Dodge; fourth district, 
Alfred Kirk; fifth district, Charles D. 
Lowry; sixth district, Ella C. Sulli- 
van. 

The new normal school building 
has cost %400,000, exclusive of the 
land and the practice school. 

Charles A. Cook, principal of the 
Jefferson high school of this city, 
is said to have admitted that he 
has sold 350 graduation diplomas 

cto persons who did not graduate, 
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for $5 each during the past 
eight years. This is incredible, and 
developments will be awaited with in- 
terest. It is said to be a common 
practice in Illinois. This is even 
more unbelievable. 

Public school cnrollment is 245,000; 
high schools, 14,000. Increase in 
elementary sch»ols, 5,000; in high 
schools, 1,600. 

PARIS. This city has had applica- 
tions from forty students from rural 
schools for admission to the high 
school, and there are not adequate ac- 
commodations. 


IOWA. 


Superintendent Clevenger goes 
from Mediapolis to Brooklyn. 


SIGOURNEY. County Superin- 
tendent Cap E. Miller conducted 
an Institute -Chautauqua, the first on 
so large a scale that has been held 
in the county. He christened a 
beautiful oak grove, had Bryan, La 
Follette, Hobson, the Cleveland 
ladies’ orchestra, and other great at- 
tractions. The attendance was very 
large, and the fabulous expenses 
were met by the gate receipts. 

SIBLEY. County Superintendent 
J. P. McKinley issues a valuable 
leaflet to his teachers and school di- 
rectors, in whick he helps them in 
many ways, advising in regard to 
small schools, schoolhouses, out- 
houses, school furniture, libraries, 
and increase of wages. 


MICHIGAN. 


MUSKEGON. By the death of 
Mrs. Julia E. Hackley, whose hus- 
band did more for the publie schools 
of this city than any one man has 
ever done for the public schools of 
any city, with one exception, the city 
will receive nearly $2,000,000 more for 
local charitable purposes, much of it 
for the schools. 


LOUISIANA. 
SHREVEPORT. This city leads 


the South in the percentage paid for 
supervision. 


WISCONSIN. 

MENOMONIE. G. Fred. Bux- 
ton, late of Springfield, Mass., will 
take charge of the training de- 
partment in the Manval Training 
school, connected with the well- 
known manual training schools of 
Senator Stout. 

MADISON. This city leads the 
central West in the percentage of 
schoo] moneys paid for high school 
salaries. 


INDIANA. 


VANDERBURG COUNTY. 
There is one township in this county 
whose income from public school 
land grant, which has never been 
sold, pays the entire school tax every 
year, and presumably it will always be 
adequate for school expenditures. 


HARTFORD CITY. Superin- 
tendent Adelaide S. Bailor of 
Wabash, this state, is as plucky as 
she is professionally capable. She 
had a hotel porter dismissed from 
Hotel Ingram because he was funny 
or stupid. 

TERRE HAUTE. As an educa- 
tional centre, this city has no rival in 
the state. The Rose Polytechnic In- 
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stitute is the most notable. institution 
of its class in the entire West, and the 
only state normal school in Indiana 
is here. The effect is felt by the pub- 
lic _ schools, whose standards of 
scholarship and training of the teach- 
ers are exceptionally high. ~ 

ANDERSON. Principal J. B. 
Pearcy of the high school has entered 
upon the work ct superintendent, suc- 
ceeding J. W. Carr, who has gone to 
Dayton. 

RICHMOND. Earlham College, 
Dr. Robert L. Kelley, president, is 
making great. strides in numbers, in 
scholarly rank, and in professional 
ardor. Superintendent T. A. Mott 
gave a course of lectures last year on 
“Education,” which was- a decided 
success. 


COLUMBUS. Superintendent 
Charles Bruce of Bartholomew county 
announces that no substitutes can be 
employed in this county with a regu- 


lar certificate. Schools will be closed 
first. : 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


COLORADO. 


DENVER. The Colorado School 
Masters’ Club is one of the chief edu- 
cational forces of the new West. 
is a unique professional organization 
in some respects. The membership 
is limited to fifty, The members are 
not limited to any section of the 
state. No private guest can be 
brought to the dinner. 


TEXAS. 


President Houston of the State 
Agricultural College has been 
elected president of the State Uni- 
versity, ' 

DALLAS. H. H. Harrington, pro- 
fessor of chemistry in the State Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College of 
Texas, was to-day elected president 
of that institution. 

AUSTIN. Dr. David H. Houston, 
president of the Agricultural and 
Mechanical College. has been elected 
president of the University of Texas. 
Dr, Sutton, present dean of Univer- 
sity of Texas, also holding the chair 
of pedagogy, is spoken of as president 
of the A. and M. College, instead of 
Dr. Houston. 


a 


Eastern Washington and Northern 
Idaho 


_Abound in rich agricultural lands 


suitable for diversified farming and 
fruit raising without irrigation. 
Cheap grazing lands can be securea, 
and the largest body of white pine in 
the United States is located in North- 
ern Idaho. Here are found the fa- 
mous wheat fields of the Palouse and 
Big Bend countries. The mining 
camps of the Coeur d’Alene and Bit- 
ter Root mountains, as well as the 
Rossland and Republic districts, fur- 
nish profitable markets for all the 
farmer or fruit-grower can raise. 

For particulars, write to C. W. 
Mott, general emigration agent, 
Northern Pacific railway, St. Paul, 
Minn. 
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What are you going to do about it? 


RELIABLE STATISTICS 
400 Pupils Require $1,000 Worth of Free Text-Books. 
$1,000 Worth of Books Decrease in Value $30 Every Month of School Use, 


$30 Worth of the GREAT HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


and Quick Repairing Material 
PROTECTS both OUTSIDE and INSIDE of $1,000 worth of books 
Making them Last Twice as Long and Keeps them Clean and Neat 
If they did NOT our business would not gow EVERY YEAR 
20 per cent, increase this year over last year! 
Order for opening school year 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


M. C. HOLDEN, Sec’y. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


{Continued from page 365.] 


A COLOMBIAN DICTATORSHIP. 


The latest revolution, in the re- 
public of Colombia, is of the charac- 
teristic Latin-American type. Presi- 
dent Reyes, not satisfied with the 
powers vested in him by the consti- 
tution of the republic, proclaims him- 
self dictator. The supreme court 
venturing to protest against this pro- 
ceeding, its members are promptly 
clapped into jail; and a hostile crowd 
gathering around the palace is shot 
down by the dictator’s troops. So 
far it all reads like one of the tales 
of Bret Harte or Richard Harding 
Davis; but the element of opera 
bouffe is well mixed with tragedy. 
No explanation is given of President 
Reyes’s performance, or of the mo- 
tives which actuate him. He is a 
man of considerable distinction, and, 
although bombastic after the 
Spanish-American fashion, was not 
supposed to be bloodthirsty. His de- 
velopment of these traits makes it 
doubly fortunate that the inchoate 
isthmian canal is outside the radius 
of the disturbance. 


HUNGARIAN COMPLICATIONS. 


The coalition parties in Hungary, 
which represent the opposition to the 
Fejervary ministry, and constitute a 
large parliamentary majority, were 
not given the opportunity which they 
sought to impeach Baron Fejervary, 
when the Diet re-convened on 
September 15; for the astute 
premier anticipated their action by 
presenting the resignations of the 
ministers and declaring parliament 
adjourned to October 10. The 
lower house of parliament adopted 
resolutions protesting against the 
prorogation ag unconstitutional; 
and the situation remains practically 
as before. Before the ministry re- 
signed, it is understood to have ad- 
vised the emperor to proclaim a large 
extension of the suffrage, which 
would have the effect of increasing 
the number of Slav voters, and 
diminishing proportionately the Mag- 
yar majority. It would also be 
highly popular, and might give the 
government control of parliament. 


MOROCCO AGAIN. 


There is a revival of uneasiness re- 
garding the proposed international 


conference upon the Moroccan ques- 
tion. The trouble is not with the 
Sultan, who is hardly more than a 
puppet, anyway. But there are dis- 
quieting rumors that Germany, in the 
negotiations with France over the 
program of the conference, is 
making demands which France can- 
not and will not concede. It has 
even been intimated that Germany 
insists upon the cession of a Mo- 
roccan port; although that is denied. 
Such a demand as that would be 
wholly inconsistent with the pledges 
which Germany, as well as France, 
has given to respect the integrity of 
Morocco; and if it were insisted on, 
we should have all Europe by the 
ears very quickly. It may be that 
the uneasiness is groundless, but it 
has proved sufficient to disturb the 
European money markets, which are 
super-sensitive to such reports. 


Irrigated Land in the Spokane 
Valley. 


The Spokane valley extends east 
from the city of Spokane for about 
thirty miles, with an average width 
of five miles, reaching Coeur d’Alene 
City, on Coeur d’Alene lake, to the 
southeast, and Rathdrum, Idaho, to 
the northeast. The soil is similar to 
that of the famous Rhine valley in 
Germany, with this difference, that 
while the Rhine valley has been cul- 
tivated for thousands of years, the 
Spokane valley is practically virgin 
soil. 

Spokane is the distributing point 
for Eastern Washington and North- 
ern Idaho, has a population of 67,000, 
and from it electric lines are being 
constructed to all parts of the valley, 
which will soon be one vast suburb of 
the city itself. 

Irrigated land in the western part 
of the valley is now worth $300 per 
acre, while in the eastern part, where 
water is now ready for use, it can be 
had for $150 per acre. Alfalfa and 
semi-tropical fruits of all varieties 
grow to perfection in this district. 
The proximity of Spokane makes this 
an exceedingly desirable proposition. 

For maps and other publications 
dealing with this and other districts 
along the Northern Pacific railway, 


write to C. W. Mott, general emigra- 
tion agent, Northern Pacific railway, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


ALL THE WAY BY WATER 
JOY 
LINE 


THROUGH 
LONG ISLAND 
SOUND 
BY DAYLIGHT 


Folders and Information on Request. 
B. D. PITTS, Agt..308 Congress St., Boston 
Phone Main 6460. 


Boston & Maine Railroad 


LOWEST RATES 
Fast Train Service 


BETWEEN 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO 
St. Louis, St. Paul, Minneapolis 


AND ALL POINTS 


WEST, NORTHWEST, SOUTHWEST. 


Pullman Parlor or Sleeping Cars on all 
Through Trains, 


For tickets and information apply atany 
principal ticket office of the Company. 


D. J. FLANDERS, 
Gen’) Pass. and Tkt. Agt. BOSTON. 
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COLLEGE NOTES. 


I" order to make this section of the JouURNAL 

oF EDUCATION as complete as possibile the 
editor asks for the co-operation of college au- 
thorities. Properly authenticated news will 
be printed each week of changes in college 
faculties, changes in instructorships, and im- 
portant college news. 


Frank Webster Smith, for the past 
two years adjunct-professor of edu- 
cation in the University of Nebraska, 
has been elected principal of the 
normal training school of Paterson, 
N. J. He is an eastern man who 
went West some ten years ago, on 
account of the health of his family. 
Before going to Nebraska, he had 
jheld several important positions both 
in the West and inthe Bast. He was 
a teacher in the Westfield normal 
for a dozen years. He resigned a 
high-salaried position in Salt Lake 
and became teaching fellow in edu- 
cation in the University of Nebraska 
in 19061, in order to take up a (to 
him) more attractive phase of ped- 
agogical work. He was soon ad- 
vanced to an instructorship and then 
to an adjunct-professorship. Twice 
he passed by opportunities to more 
than double his salary, because they 
did not offer just the field of 
work he most wanted at the time. 
The past summer he had opportun- 
ities to consider two positions,—the 
most importamt professorship in a 
progressive western college and the 
principalship at Paterson, both offer- 
ing distinct advance in salary and 
otherwise. He choses the latter and has 
just entered his new field, which he 
finds very promising. He is a Har- 
vard graduate and post-graduate, has 
studied at other universities in this 
country, and has carried on investi- 
gation abroad. He received the de- 
gree of doctor of philosophy in 1904, 
on completing a course of study in 
pedagogy and presenting a thesis. 

Miss Mary E. Parker, the highly 
efficient supervisor of primary work 
in Syracuse, N. Y., goes to Simmons 
College, Boston, as head of the de- 
partment of education. She is a na- 
tive of Gardner, Mass., and is natur- 
ally gratified to return to the Old 
Bay State. 


The 138th academic year of Brown 
University opened September 20 with 
the chapel service in Sayles hall. 
President Faunce, who has recently 
returned from a European trip, spoke 
eloquently of the life and character of 
the late John Hay of the class of 1858. 
The total enrollment will probably 
exceed 1,000. During the summer 
many marked improvements have 
been made about the campus. The 
most conspicuous is the restoration 
of old University hall, erected in 1770, 
to its original appearance. 

Brown University is one of the 
twenty-five colleges which are to re- 
ceive $10,000 each by the will of the 
late Philo S. Bennett of New York 
city. 

Professors Upton, Crowell, and 
Manatt, who were on leave of ab- 
sence last year, have returned, and 
will resume their work. Professors 
Allinson, Sears, and Hill are enjoying 
their Sabbatical year of absence in 
foreign travel and study. Dean 
Meiklejohn, who is in Europe, will 
not return until November. Ernest 
T. Paine has returned from a year of 
study in Rome and Athens to assist 
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in the department of Greek during 
the absence of Professor Allinson. 
William A. Shanklin of Reading, 
Pa., goes to the presidency. of the 
nes Iowa University at Fayette, 


Clark College, Worcester, Mass., 
opened September 20. The new class 
numbers thirty. 


Dartmouth College began its 136th 
year September 21. The freshman 
class will number about 300. The 
number of men registering in the 
upper classes will raise the total en- 
rollment in the academic department 
to about 960, the largest enrollment 
ever recorded for the college. The 
academic faeulty will consist of sixty 
members. Professors Hull and Lang- 
ley will be absent upon their sab- 
batical years. The following ap- 
pointments to instructorships were 
made: In English, E. B. Watson, ’02; 
in history, W. K. Boyd, in place of 
Dr. Shipman, resigned; in French, EB. 
E. Greenwood, Harvard, as substi- 
tute for Professor Langley. John W. 
Bowler becomes assistant professor 
of hygiene and physical culture. E. 
M. Hopkins has been made secretary 
to the college. R. M. Davis, ’03, re- 
turns as secretary of the Dartmouth 
Christian Association, and will work 
in the English department. A. P. 
Fairfield, 00, will have charge of the 
commons. 


Personal. 


Colonel George Hicks, for thirty 
years superintendent of education in 


Jamaica, is studying the educational 
equipment and conditions of Massa- 
chusetts. Colonel Hicks is a native 
of Massachusetts, was educated in 
Illinois, from which state he went 
into the army and was in command 
of one of her famous regiments. At 
the close of the war he went to 
Jamaica and identified himself with 
the educational interests, and soon 
became a leader. 

Professor Plant, principal of the 
leading school in Jamaica, located at 
Port Antonio, is studying the schools 
of Boston and vicinity with a view 
to introducing the latest of our 
methods into the island. 

Dr. Finney, superintendent of 
schools in Australia, has been mak- 
ing a tour of the United States, 
studying educationally San Francisco, 
Denver, Chicago, New York, and 
other cities, and is now spending two 
weeks in studying Massachusetts in 
its educational equipment and admin- 
istration. 

Otis Ashmore, superintendent of 
schools of Savannah, Ga., is spending 
a month in Boston and vicinity, for 
the purpose of studying the most im- 
portant features of our educational 
life. 


A Glimpse of Western Schools. 


Whatever may be said of the aver- 
age educational conditions East and 
West, it must certainly be admitted 
that the West has many remarkable 
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leaders in educational progress, 
among whom Superintendent O. J. 
Kern is easily first. 

In a_ typical county, within fifty 
Miles of Chicago, he has secured an 
educational equipment that is little 
short of revolutionary, has created an 
educational public sentiment that is 
unprecedented, and has attracted at- 
tention far and wide. He is, withal, 
one of the best educational speakers 
in the country. 

Through no aspiration on his part, 
but in order that the teachers and 
public of New England may know at 
first hand the story of his achieve- 
ment, he has been borrowed from the 
directors of Winnebago county for a 
two-weeks’ campaign hereabouts, and 
Providence, Quincy, Haverhill, Gard- 
ner, North Adams, Westfield, Mel- 
rose, and other places will have the 
privilege of listening to the best rep- 
resentative of the men who do 
things in the West. He has hun- 
dreds of large photographs with 
which he illuminates his accouat of 
the educational transformation that 
is going on in the West. His work 
here begins October 16. 


$5.00 New York City Excursion— 
October 5th via Boston and 
Maine Railroad. 


This trip is by rail through the 
beautiful Hoosac mountains and 
Deerfield valley to Albany, N. Y., 
then down the Hudson river by 
steamer on either day or night line 
boats to New York city, stop two 
days in New York, and return to Bos- 
ton via the Fall River line. A beau- 
tiful illustrated booklet describing 
the trip of this $5 bargain excursion 
will be mailed by the General Pas- 
senger Department, Boston & Maine 
railroad, Boston, to any person upon 


- receipt of address. 


ISAAC PITMAN’S 
SHORTHAND 


EXCLUSIVELY ADOPTED BY THE NEW YORK 
BOARD OF EDUCATION 
for a period of FIVE YEARS commencing 
January, 1905. 
Partial List of Books Adopted: 
Isaac Pitman’s Shorthand Instructor. . . $1.50 
20th Century Dictation Book & Legal Forms 18 
Practical Course in Touch Typewriting. . -15 
Send for copy of PITMAN’S JOURNAL 

ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, 31 Union Sq,. N.Y, 


HOME STUDY 


DIRECTED BY 
The University of Chicago 
Courses for Teachers and Students in more 
than 30 academic subjects of High School and 
College grade. One-half the work for an A.B., 
Ph.B., or 8.B. degree may be done by corre- 
spondence. Begin study any time. Laden, 


t 
he University of Chi Diy. 3), Ch 
an y cago (Diy. 3), Chicago, 


WM. J. ROLFE, A. M., Litt. D, President 


The largest school of Oratory, Literature, and 
the 
the s 


expression, whether as a creative thi 
interpreter. A beautiful new buildi 


College of Oratory Strict 


ent a knowledge of his own powers 


e America. It aims to develop =| 


er or an 
Sum- 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean 


CHICKERING HALL, HUNTINGTON AVE., 
EOW BOSTON, MASS 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES 


AGENCY 


LONG EXPERIENCE, PROMPT, RELIABLE. 


120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 


James F, McCullough Teachers’ Agency, 


Railway Exchange, 


CHICAGO. 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 


NOW 


is the time to REGISTER. Vacancies occur right through the year. 
ship good until the close of season of 1905-6. Write for circular and blank to-day. 


Member- 


The Teachers’ 


EDWARD FICKETT, Prop., 


Eow 8 Beacon St., Boston. 


Co-operative Association of N. E. 


Over 5,200 positions filled. 
SEND FOR MANUAL. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Send for Agency Manual, mentioning this pudlication. 


™MTEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 126 seyiston 


Recommends Teachers, Tators, and Private Schools. 


Correspondence invited. 


EASTERN 


Teachers’ 50 Bromfield St, BOSTON 


Agency Agency 
1890 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Mgr. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Has good positions for good teachers with good records. 
HARLAN P. FRENCG, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


THE SCIENCE H 


Universities, Colleges, and Schools. 
General, Technical, and Practical Educetors. 


Winship 
Teachers’ 
Agency 


We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers in 
every part of the country. 


29-A Beacon St. ... 


Boston, Mass. 


WM. F. JARVIS 
ALVIN F. PEASE. 


+ + + + & 


Some New Books. 


Title. 


Colonial Administration. 
The Modern Trust Company..... Kirkbride & 
The Elements of Sociology... 
The Life of St. Patrick. 
Knock at a Venture......... 
Selected Essays of Henry Fielding... ........ 
Selections from Addison. Wendell & 
Bahlsen’s The Teaching of Modern Languages 
First Year in 
Our MeMurry & 
Lohmeyer’s er Geissbub von Engelberg..... 
The Heart of a Girl 
Structural and Field Geol 
A Proposal Under Difficulties.................. 
Proverbs, Maxims, and Phrases of All Ages... 
Heretics... 
Studies in Canadian any & 
The Reader’s Hand Book.. 

The Story of 


Gerould dass Ginn & Co., Boston. 
Greenou 

Collar oe 
Sheppe B. F. Johnson Pub. Co., Atlanta 
Norvell 


Author. Publisher. Price 
Reinsch The Macmillan Co., N, $1.25 
Sterrett 
Bu te 3.25 
Phillpotts “ “ 1.50 


40 
Bernhardt [Ed. 1D. C. Heath & Co., B't'n — 
Gardiner A.S. Barnes & Co., "N. Y. 1.50 
Geikie Van Nostrand Company » “* 400 
Bangs Harper & Brothers 50 
Curtis Fleming H. Revell Co., ‘ 2.00 
Crosland D. APP eton & Co., “1.50 
Christy G. utnam’s Sons, “« 6350 


Chesterton John Lane & Co., “ 
Cappron William Briggs, Toronto. 


J. B. Lippincott, Philadelphia. — 
Dav 4.50 


— “Old South Meeting House, Boston. —— 


Educational Institutions 


NORMAL SCHOOLS 


TATE NORMAL | SCHOO. SALEM, Mass. 
es. For ues addresg 
the Principal, w. 


ECK WITH. 
TATE SCHOOL, BRIDGEWATER, 
ss. For both sexes. For catalogues 
address the Principal, A.G. Boypen, A.M. M. 


QTATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FircuBuRG, Mass. 
r both sexes. For catalogues address 
JOHN G. THOMPSON, Principal. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FramincHam, Mass. 
For women only. "Especial attention is 
called S the new course of Household Arts. 
For catalogues address HENRY 
Principal. 


The henpecked husband jis a sort 
of a domestic dummy director.— 
Washington Post. 


UNIVERSITY {Write for Catalogues. 


Price-List, 


PUBLISHING 


27.29 West 23d St. 
N. EB. Dept. 


New York. 


120 Boylston St., Room 411 
OSTON, MASS. 


September 28, 1905 


Lecture Notes. 


S. Y. Gillam of Milwaukee is a man 
of convictions and opinions, with 
abundant experience in the school- 
room and on the platform to enable 
him to be practical from the teacher’s 
standpoint, and interesting from the 
point of view or the miscellaneous 
auditors. 


Superintendent Cap E. Miller of 
Keokuk county, Ia., is on a two- 
weeks’ lecture tour in West Virginia. 


It is his first campaign outside of 
Iowa. 


Superintendent O. J. Kern of Win- 
nebago county, Ill., has a month’s 
leave of absence, and will spend two 
weeks in West Virginia and two 
weeks in New England. He is one 
of the men who does things out of 
the usual, and tells of the doing in 
an attractive way. 


Educational Views. 


Jerome E. Morse, recently president 
of the Morse Company, educational 
publishers, and Parker P. Simmons, 
recently superintendent of school 
supplies in the city of New York, 
now educational publisher, announce 
that, under the firm name of Morse 
& Simmons (New York), they have 
taken the general agency from the 
Keystone View Company for the ex- 
clusive sale of their educational 
stereoscopic views in the state of 
New York, New Jersey, and New 
England. The Keystone Company 
has for many years sent proficient 
photographers to all parts of the 
world for securing views of most vital 
importance for educational work in 
all the course of study subjects, so 
that as a result of this enterprise they 
are prepared to offer views which are 
the most perfect, varied, and attract- 
ive in character in the market. 


> 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” 
has been used over fifty years by 
mothers for their children while 
teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the gums, 
allays all pain, cures wind colic, 
regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for diarrhoea, whether aris- 
ing from teething or other causes, 
and is for sale by druggists in every 
part of the world. Be sure to ask for 
Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. 
Twenty-five cents a bottle 


Arthur—‘Come, Charley, be can- 
did, and tell me what the people here 
think of 

Charley—“Well, to tell the truth—-” 

Arthur—“Oh, bother the truth, 
that isn’t what I’m after. Tell me 
something that will make me feel 
good.” 


Little Edith—“Let’s play we are 
married, and I’ll bring my dolly and 
say, ‘See baby, papa.’”’ 

Little Johnny—“Yes, and I will 
say, ‘Don’t bother me now; I want to 
look at my paper.’” 

Children have strange ideas of 
grown folks’ ways, haven’t they? 


Mrs. Splurge—“When I go out 
with this lovely new frock people 
will think I’ve been shopping in 
Paris.” 

Mr. Splurge—“Maybe they’ll think 
I’ve been cracking a safe.’’—Cleve- 
land Leader. 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


KEITH'S. 


The variety and excellence of the 
Keith program announced for the week 
of October 2 is evident. Paul Conchas, 
the world-famous heavyweight juggler, 
will be the headline attraction. Kn owa 
on two continents by the title of ‘the 
Army Hercules,’’ by reason of the fact 
that he juggles all sorts of war mate- 


rials, including Krupp shells, cannon, 
ete., and accomplishes all his feats 
with lightning rapidity. Included in the 
surrounding program are: Ferry C:r- 


wey, the famous musical clown; Picolo 


Midgets, four of the smallest come- 
dians, tumblers, and acrobats in th 
world; Matthews and Ashley, in “A 
€mash-up in Chinatown’; Vera hing, 
Barry and Johnson, Larvette, James F. 
McDonald, Kenyon and DeGarmo, ani 
Robin Heath. Charles Barron's bur- 
lesque managerie has been specialiy 


engaged for the children; and Will M. 
Cressy and Blanche Dayne will close 
their present engagement with ‘Bill 
Biffin’s Baby.”’ 


ARBOR DAY IN THE SCHOOLS. 


In other days 

When birch was king, 
And teachers 

Had a right to swing 
The rod above 

The youthful back 
And let it drop 

With sounding whack, 
They never could 

Have found a way 
To start a boom 

For Arbor day; 
For every kid 

Looked on a iree 
As his inherent 

Enemy, 
And would have squelched 

Without a sigh 
Production of 

The switch supply. 


—W. J. Lampton, in New York 
Herald. 
Teacher__‘‘What is a synonym?” 


Pupil—‘A word that has the same 
meaning as another word.” 

Teacher—‘And why does our lan- 
guage possess synonyms?” 

Pupil—‘So you can use one when 
you don’t know how to spell the 
other one.’—Cleveland Leader. 


Mrs. Nuriteh—‘I told Widow 
Downes to send her boy to you and 
you'd give him a position 

Mr. Nuritch—‘‘Well, I didn’t give 
him no position. He came with a 
note from her an’ she said in the 
note, ‘I must find employment for my 
boy, even if he works for a mere pit- 
tance.’ The nerve of her calling me 
‘a mere pitiance’! ’’—Philadelphia 
Press. 
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TEACH ERS’ At AGENCIES 


AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 


ELECTED THOUGH SHE REFUSED TO APPLY. 


Although I did not apply for the position, Mr. Humphrey came to Potsdam, and on the 
ey po of your recommendation offered me the position of training- -class teacher at $600. 


That I have accepted, the heading of this letter shows.—Jessica Lockwood, Mooers, N. Y., Sep- 
tember 6, 1905. 


SECOND PLACE SECURED FOR A VIRGINIA TEACHER. 


1 applied for the position in Weatherly, Pa., and have just accepted an election there. 
Who would not be in your agency ? - Roranna E. Marsh, Lynchburg, Va., July 16, 1905. 


FITTING THE TEACHER TO THE PLACE. 


I came to Towanda Monday, and wish to thank you for securing me the position. The sub- 
jects L have are just what I want. Tam registered with five agencies, but yours is the only one 


which has recommended me to a position I would care to accept.—Helen EH. Chamberlain, 
Towanda, Pa., January 16, 1905. 


BREWER 
AGENCY 


ESTABLISHED 21 YEARS 1302 AUDITORIUM BLDG. 


SYRACTSF, N. 


POSITIONS FILLED 6,900 CHICAGO — 
MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
and FOREIGN superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 


esses, of every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or 


address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 
70 Fifth Avenue 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency New York 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public 
and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. Wm. O. PRATT, anager. 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association 


ORVILLE BREWER, MANAGER 1302 AUDITORIUM BLDG., CHICAGO 


Twentieth Yar THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager. 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Largest Western Agency. National in its scope. Register now for September positions. 


Year Book containing valuable information free. 
PECIALISTS with good general education wanted for department work in 
High Schools, Preparatory Schools and Colleges in Pennsyl- 
vania and other States. Primacy and Grammar grade teachers secure positions paying 


$60 to $70 per month, if they can teach some approved system of music and drawing. 
For further information, address 


NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU (Robert L. Myers), 
offer beiter opportu- 
nities for aspiring 


THE SOUTH AND WEST 


other section. Foreleven years the SOUTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENC 
has done a very successful business in this field. Better openings now than ever 
before. For full information write toCLAUDE J. BELL, Proprietor, Nashville, Tenn. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


New York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. Minneapolis, 414 Century Bldg. Portland, Ore., 4 Seventh St. 
Washington. D. é., 1505 Penn. Ave. Denver, Col.,533 Cooper Ridg. San Francisco, ‘Cal. , 518 Parrot Bldg 
Chicago 203 Michigan Boulevard. Spokane, Wash., 313 kookery Kk. Los Angeles. Cal. 525 Stimron Bk. 


Schermerhorn | 


3 E. 14th St. N. Y. 


Bosron, Mass.: 
4 Ashburton Pl. 


Oldest and best-known in U. 8. 
Established 1855, 
JOHN C. ROCKWELL, Manager. 


HE EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE enjoys the 
confidence of teachers and employers because it confines 
itself to Legitimate Business on Conservative Lines. 
should be pleased to explain our plans to you. 
Address HENRY SABIN, 
Drs Mornss, Iowa. 


We 


MANHATTAN 


THE BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY 


(THE TEACHERS’ 


494 ASHLAND AVENUE : 


CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION) 


” BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


| 2 
THE SCHOOL RULLETIN AGENCY. ©. W. iii 
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J. B. LIPPINCOTT 
COMPANY’S 


SCHOOL BOOKS 


Text-Books Which Give Most Satisfactory Results 


HISTORIES 


Morris’s Primary History 
Morris’s Elementary History 
Morris’s Advanced History 


PHYSIOLOGIES 


L'ppincott’s ist Book in 
Physiology 

Lippincott’s 2d Book in 
Physiology 

Lippincott’s 3d Book in 
Physiology 


POWER’S GRADED 
SPELLER 


By ALIcE RosE Power, Edison 
School, San Francisco, Cal. 


This book represents the 
best of the old and the new 
methods, and is intended to 
meet modern requirements. 
It is not based on any fad, 
but upon good results ob- 
tained by actual experience. 


ARITHMETICS 


Lippincott’s Mental 
Arithmetic 

Lippincott’s Elemental y 
Arithmetic 

Lippincott’s Practical 
Arithmetic 


LANGUAGE 


Patrick’s Lessons in 
Language 

Patrick’s Lessonsin 
Grammar 

Patrick’s Principles of 
Grammar 


CULLER’S FIRST 
BOOK IN PHYSICS 


By Dr. J. A. CULLER, Professor 

of Physics, Miami University. 

A simple, practical treatment 
of a subject which hitherto has 
been contined almost entirely to 
the high schools. This book is 
adapted to the needs and the 
comprehension of pupils of 
grammar grade. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


Publishers, 


Philadelphia 


Eric Pape School of Art 


EIGHTH SEASON 
Oct. 2, 1905, to June 2, 1906 


ERIC PAPE | 


No examinations for admission to any of the classes, 
Students begin by drawing from the nude and costume 
models as «s done in the Paris academies, upon which 
this school is modeled. 


Head Instructor and Director - 


Fine large studios. 


Drawing, Painting, Composition, Ilustra- | 
tion, Decorative Design, and 
Pyrogravure 


Drawing and Painting from ‘‘ life,’’ separate classes 
for men and women. Portraiture, Still life, Flower- 
painting, Water-color, Pastel, Pyrogravure, Composi- 
tion, Decorative Design and Painting, Practical De- 
sign for Textiles. Illustration, with costume models, 


Pen, Wash, Gouache, Poster and Bookcover Designing. 


MORNING, AFTERNOON AND EVENING CLASSES, 
SCHOLARSHIPS, MEDALS AND PRIZES 


For circulars address the Manager, 
corner Massachusetts Avenue and Boylston Street, 


Boston, Mass. 


JUKES-EDWARDS 


A STUDY 


IN EDUCATION AND HEREDITY 


By DR. A. E. WINSHIP 


A book that should be read by every teacher, 
The 


book, as Representative Brosius said, that in- 


preacher, philanthropist, 


fluenced the passage of the most remarkable bill 
that ever passed any State Legislature— an act to 
prevent the increase of idiocy and imbecility. 


(Pennsylvania H. of R. 51 


and statesman. 


). 


Cloth, 50 cents-- Paper, 25 cents 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING CO. 


29 A Beacon Street, Boston 


STORIES OF MUSICIANS 


IN 
LEAFLET FORM. 
No. 201 Beethoven. 
No. 202 Handel and Mozart. 
No. 203 Schubert. 
No. 205 Rossini and Mendelssohn. 
No. 206 Haydn. 
No. 207. Wagner. 


We have a limited supply of these leaflets containing 


Stories of Musicians which have been reprinted from the 
Journal of Education. 


Single Numbers, 4 cents. 15 or more, | cent each. 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


29-A Beacon Street, Boston. 


OUR SCHOOL BOOK DEPARTMENT 
Has Filled Orders Promptly, Completely, 


Intelligently For Over Half a Century 
THE BAKER & TAYLOR COMPANY, WHOLESALE BOOKSELLERS, 33-37 EAST 17th STREET, NEW YORK 
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